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This admirable series of Text-books and Manuals is now prac- 
tically complete, and embraces the following: 


Drawing Cards, 
system simply and 


1. A Primary Course, consisting of a set of Prieetty 
Drawing Books, Dotted Slates, and Exercise Books, developing the 
perfectly. 


II. A Grammar and High School Course, consisting of a set of six 
books in Free-hand Drawing; two Exercise Books for Practice in Dictation Drawing, etc.; 
two books in Geometrical Drawing; two books in Perspective Drawing; two books in 
Model and Object Drawing ; and two in Projections and Designs. 


III. An Advanced Course, consisting of a complete series of lessons in 
Ornamental, Landscape, and Instrumental Drawing. In this course are also included two 
entirely new and original works : 


1. The Theory and Art of Model and Object Drawing; 7 
2. The Theory and Art of Design. 


„% Both books are of great interest to teachers and art students, and are appro- 
priately and handsomely illustrated, 


IV. Manuals for Teachers, including Dictation Lessons; Teacher's Assist- 
ant; Teacher’s Guide, Part I. (for Primary Course); and Teacher’s Guide, Parts II. and 
III. (for Grammar and High School Courses), 


Published by 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 


HARRISON HUME, V F. Azz, 


35 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Normal Readers. 


By Dr. A. N. RAUB, 


Principal Penna. State Normal School, Lock Haven. 


These Readers were made by a practical teacher of several years’ experi- 
ence in teaching in ALL GRADES OF SCHOOLS. When teaching in the various 
grades, from: the Primary up to the High and Normal Schools, he observed 
the wants of the different grades, and these Reapers are the result of this 
experience. The wnprecedented success which these Readers have achieved 
proves conclusively that they are on the right plan. 


THEY ARE BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, HAVE CLEAR TYPE, AND 
ABE SUBSTANTIALLY BOUND. *, 


They are giving entire satisfaction wherever used. They are nicely graded, 
and all who have used them are highly pleased with the results — by their 
use. Sample set sent for examination on receipt of $2.00. 


New Spellers. 


By G. BUCKWALTER, 


Principal of Grammar School, Camden, N. J. 


THE PRIMARY is an attractive little work, beautifully illustrated, and con- 
tains only familiar words, systematically arranged in easy progressive lessons, 
many of them being in script. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE contains over one thousand words liable to be mis- 
— 1 conveniently arranged in Alphabetical lists, with their appropriate 

acritical marks. 

A large number of TEST words, and words liable to be misspelled, have been 
especially selected for this work. 


Sample set sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
205 Wabash Ave, 


NEW YORK: 
6 Bound St, 


PHILADELPHIA: 
900 Chestnut St. 


THE ALLEN & 
LATIN 


CRAMMAR 


J. FP. SWINERTON, Prin. 


PREFERRED BY useful any knowledg 
EDWAHD PARKER, Jr., Prin. 4. High 
School, Brockton, Mass. Our classes in Latin have 


steadily improved in their knowledge of the language 
since the introduction of yourGrammar. Apr. 2, 1883. 
MBS. M. A. WALMER, Prin. Young Ladies’ 


TEACHERS OF 
ELEMENTARY 
PUPILS. 


years with ever-increasing satisfaction. 


GREENOUGH’S GRAMMAR, 


While considered desirable for College use because of its unquestioned sciENTITIo treatment of the Latin Language, is espe- 
cially prized by Teachers of young pupils for its comPACTNESS, CLEARNESS OF STATEMENT, and CONVENIENCE OF ARRANGEMENT. 


Framingham | it especially valuable for beginners, a 

High School, Muss.: 1 have used it for ten years and | wish to emphasize, as we were told 

am 1 that it is the most business like and that in that 
tin Grammar of which I have any knowledge. | ———’s. which we bad beed uring. 


int which we 

ore adopting it. 

icular we should find in inferior to 
8 May 22, 1885. 

KB. VT. MERRBELE., Classical Instructor, West- 

ld Normal, School Mass. 1 used it and like it far 

tter than any other manual published in this country. 
April 25, 1883. 

WELEN ©. WEBSTER, Lynn High School, 


Cc. M. CLAW, Prin. of Arlington High School, 
Mass : After five years use it gives me pleasure to 
attest to its comparative and absolute merrit. Its syn- 
tax is so stated that scholars can understand as well as 
memorize it It is by far the best Latin grammar 

ith which we are acquainted. NV. 20, 1883. 

I. KN A. FISKE, Gloucester High School, 
Mass.: Five years ago I commenced its use, and each 
year have become more attached to it. Whatever 


to the wants of bigh that Allen & Greenough has no rival in its adapt«tion 
April 4, 1883. to the wants of begin 


M. Mass.: I have used it for four years, and consider it in may be the merits of other Latin grammars, I am sure 
School, Jamaica Plain, Maas. : We have used it for five all respects admirably adapted 
We have found schools. 


GINN, HEATH, & CO., Boston, New York; and Chicago. 


THE SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL (of Languages, Elocution, etc.,) will be opened July 9. 


ners. April 10, 1883. 


MR. 


SIMON M. STERN, the author of Studien und Plaudereien, Flude Progressive de la Langue Francaise. — 
will especially endeavor to make this six-weeks’ course a profitable and agreeable one to all his patrons. 


-STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES of New York City. 
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R. & J. BECK, 

Manuf’ing Opticians, 
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MICROSCOPES, 


Of Gold and Silver, chea: 
than any other firm in 
— 2 Satisfaction in every 
case. onograms cut and en- 
graved. Gold Rings made to 
order. Goods sent to all parts 
of the country. Send stamp 
for Illustra Price list. 
ROBT. W. 


N.Y. 


Agents Wanted. 


IN THE SALE OF 


THE BEST History of the United States, 
THE BEST Cyclopedia of Universal Kno 
THE BEST Pictorial Family Bibie, 


and make from $35 te 875 weekly, write to 
393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N. T. 


WE WANT ar BOOK AGENTS 
For Gen. DODGE'S & Gen. SHERMAN’S Bran New Boox 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 
Introduction by en. Sherman. Superb IIlu-trations. This 
great work was ibecribed for by res t Arthur, Gen. 

2 hundreds eminent men, and 1s indorsed as the 
aluable and’ ‘irilling book ever written. It Sells hike wildfre, 
and is the grancest chance to coin monev ever offered to Agents. 


Bend for (ire las. Extra Terms, 8 men Plate, e. free. 
WALD. RIMINGTON & CO. Hartford, Cong 


ATTENTION! Teachers and Students!! 


Secure an agency for the 


American Universal Cyclopaedia. 


15 vols., 13,000 pp., $25. Best and Cheapest. 


Liberal terms. Address for particulars 
8. W. GREEN’S SON, 
418h 696 Broadway, New Tonk. 


WE WANT ACENTS 


FOR THE 


TEACHERS and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 
AND 


TALKS ON TEACHING, 
By Cou. PARKER, 


in every city and town in New England. For terms, 
y to HENRY A. YOUNG & CO, 
25 Arch Street, Boston. 


DIES Z \AJHITE LJOUSE 
— — 

The ONLY Book of the kind © M ever pub’d 
A HISTORY of every Adminis- 


NEW EDITION. 


book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full — 0 


BRADLEY & CO. AA 


: VACATION : 


o 

is coming, during which Teachers 2 
and Students can earn large sums of ° 
2 money by obtaining subscribers for © 
o the Cottage Hearth, a beautifully il- 2 
lustrated magazine. One student hase 
2 made $800 since last October. Our- 
o FiT FURNISHED FREE. Sample copy ® 
o 6 cts.; regular price, 15cts. Address 2 


27. P. SHUMWAY, Jr., Manager, 2 
2 4234 11 Brom eld St., Boston, Mass. o 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


IT RES 
SITUDE, ERRATIC PAINS AND NEURALGIA; 
EXCITEMENT, 

GIVES RENEWED VIGOR 


It gives vitality to the 


For sale by Druggists or by mall, 6 1. . © 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
Vitalized Phos-phites. 


NE SNESS OR INDI 
TORES THE ENERGY LOST BY TREO RESHES om NERVES TIRED BY WORRY, 
) XESSIVE BRAIN FATIGUE; STRENGTHENS A 
een ALL DISEASES OF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY, 


IT is THE ONLY PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION. 
insufficient bodily or mental growth of children, pre- 


vents fretfulness, and gives quiet, rest, and sleep. 
to infants and children, as it promotes good health to 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ, 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 


GESTION; RELIEVES LAS- 


It gives a better disposition 
brain and body. 


ROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Neatl one bound 
in cloth. Un od mast 
ing surface for slate or 
lead pencil. Superior era- 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks. 
—ͤ— Slating. 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


tions for use. Pint, $1.00; Quart, $1.75; Half Gal 


Blackboards : 


face. 


Black Diamond Slating : 


— by any one, with a common palnt-brush, to — su 


BOOK SLATE 


sible qualities. h 

orta ble 
arable. Used in all 
wide-awake schools. 


The best Liquid Mating (without tion) 
for Walls and Wooden Biackboards. akes 
the finest and most durable surface. 1 
Put up in tin cans of various sizes, with 
Gallon, $6.00, 


on, $3.25; 


WOOD 9 Made of very best material. Finest sur- 
sizes. 
LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth).—A perfect flexible blackboard. Rolls 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


The Patent Improved 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 


Indorsed by all SUPERINTENDENTS and Teachers 
Wherever used. 


This Material is applied to the wall in the same manner as the ordinary, Hard 

Finish, and makes a durable and superior surface, taking the chalk readily, which 
can also be easily erased. 
We claim for the Improved Blackboard that it is mechanically correct in its 
construction, inasmuch as the material, instead of being laid entirely upon the 
surface, as in the painted boards, forms a part of the body of the board, being of 
the thickness of one-eighth of an inch or more, and will last until worn through; 
therefore the difficulty now met with in the scaling of the painted board is 
entirely overcome. 

OLD BOARDS can be made as good as new by using our Improved Blackboard. 
We are prepared to contract for the finishing of Blackboards in the best manner 
at a price per yard to be fixed according to the locality and quantity of the 
work to be done, or it may be applied by any good plasterer. It is put up in tight 
packages, mixed ready for use, and sold for five cents a pound, requiring about 
six pounds of material for a square yard of surface. Small quantity with direc- 
tions sent for trial if desired. The best testimonials can be furnished as to its 
merits. Any further information will be cheerfully given. Address 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH Co., 


P. O. Box 35. [425 tf] Providence, R. I. 


OSEPH PILLOTTS 
J — dy 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, U 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 


$72 912 0 ang ot home easily made. 


223°? 
eee 4 vd J . 
8 288 13 336 No. 19 Bond street, New York. | = Send for Circular. (404) 191 Fulton St., New York City. 
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147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
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Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Mes RY 
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WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Estey Organ Co., 
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Estey Organs, 
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DAY 
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W. & I. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. I., 
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Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
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CLASS SONG.“ 


WORDS BY MRS. FARISH.—MUSIC BY BABNBY. 


„Come, let us live with our children.” —FROEBEL, 


’T was long ago the Master spoke 
These words so sweet and tender, 

And we to-night in glad refrain 
Our thanks to him would render. 

Dear Froebel, blessed be thy name, 
Thy mem’ry ever holy; 

For thou didst love God's little ones, 
And labor for the lowly. 


While we with reverential love 
Thy words of wisdom cherish, 

O, may we write them in our hearts, 
That they may never perish! 

We'll take the children by the hand,— 
What dearer, sweeter duty ?— 

And lead them to the upland slopes 
Of harmony and beauty. 


Come, let us with the children live, 
With joys their young lives filling, 
And thanks to her whose guiding mind 

Has made us glad and willing. 
If faithful service we should do,— 
If we grow wise and strong,— 
We'll lay our laurels at her feet, 
To whom they all belong. 


School, May 21, 1883. 


RESERVATION LANDS AND SCHOOLS ON 
PUGET SOUND. 


BY REV. A. T. BURNELL. 


There is one aspect of the Indian question on which 
the public should have information to overcome preju- 
dice and accusation ; namely, the present status of patents 
for Indian lands. Agent Edwin Eells recently showed 
the writer hereof a copy of the treaty signed at Point- 
No-Point, near Seattle, W. T., by Isaac J. Stevens, 
governor and superintendent of Indian affairs for the 
Territory, and by over fifty chiefs and headmen. This was 
on the 26th of January, 1855, and said treaty was pro- 
claimed by Prest. Buchanan four years later. Although 
these Indians surrendered all claim to large tracts of 
land in view of certain privileges granted, it was agreed 
that all Indians adopting civilized customs and cultivat- 
ing the reservation lands should at length come into 
possession of from 80 to 640 acres, according to the size 
of each family. Meanwhile, certain annuities were 
granted, and resident blacksmiths, farmers, carpenters, 
physicians, and teachers were to assist in the civilization 
of the Indians. At this particular reserve, the Skoko- 
mish Indians have received, aside from annuities, for 
the eleven years of Agent E. Eells’ administration, up 
to July 1, 1882, as follows: bie 


D and trans on . . . 
white emplo exce . . 
„ Indian interpreter, $4,945.00 . . . 
sed labor in shops, 5,945 00 8 
police, 2,805.00 . 13.450. 00 
White employees w ismi from this agency 
{i 


nearly two years since, excepting the physician and 
teacher, and it is the wise policy of the Department to 
throw the Indians upon their own resources more and 
more. 

Indeed, in 1874, many reservations were sub-divided 
into forty-acre tracts, most of the Indians having ful- 
filled their agreements under the treaty, and the long- 
expected patents were awaited. These were to be in- 
alienable until the territories should become States, 
when the legislatures, under sanction of Congress, might 
pass laws permitting the Indians to sell their lands. 
Under these provisions, certain tribes east of the Rock- 
ies obtained patents which, while not salable, were yet, 
by process of law, under liens, taken from the Indians 
by the traders. This put a stop tothe further granting 
of patents by the President. The Indians of the Puget 
Sound district became restless, and Agents Eells and 
Milroy, having tired of correspondence with the De- 
partment at Olympia, obtained in the fall of 1880, an 
audience with President Hayes. In consequence, the 
Commissioner soon issued to the Indians certificates of 
allotment, in lieu of patents, until the passage of a bill 
now before Congress, which will give full protection to 
the Indians. The Skokomish Indians, to the number 
of 45, and the Puyallup, to the number of 125, have ob- 
tained such certificates, and others await the result of 
applications through their agent,—very much after the 
manner of the “ first papers under homestead. 

At present everything awaits the passage of the new 
bill; the Indians, on the one hand, being impatient for 
a final settlement of their land affairs, while eager white 
settlers are on the watch to secure the remainder of res- 
ervation lands not wanted by the Indians. These are 
to be thrown open, and the proceeds of public sale are 
to be applied for the benefit of the Indians. At Puyal- 
lap and Tulalip the reserve is about six miles square, 
while some are, like the Skokomish, much smaller, and 
some, as the Yakima, much larger. The Government 
farms of 40 acres and. upwards are still further to be 
held for the schools. 

The public mind has been still more aroused in the 
hope that the reservation lands were now to be thrown 
open, since the recent consolidation of the agencies of 
the Puget Sound district; Edwin Eells, for eleven years 
agent at Skokomish, being promoted to the central 
agency, with headquarters at Tulalip. Some idea of the 
work done and relative importance of the several points 
will be gained by an examination of the following ab- 
stract of the pay-roll for the six months ending Dec. 31, 
1882: 


Position, Tulali Puyallup, Skokomish. Chehalis. 

Agent, $900 

Clerk, 500.00 

Police, 54600 $288.00 $138.00 

Physician, 450.00 600.00 500. 

Millwright, 42000 (blacksmith) 200.00 

Carpenter (sawyer), 275.00 200.00 

Apprentices, 90 00 800.00 270.00 $270.00 

Interpreters, 200 00 200 00 150.00 

Industrial Teacher, 500.00 500 00 250.00 

School-teachers (contract sch.) 770.00 660 00 600.00 

Matron and assist. ( annually 240 00 220 00 200.00 

Seamstress, $100 per 180 00 120.00 

Cook, scholar. 200.00 60.00 180.00 
Total, $3,881.00 63,278 00 $2,51800 $1,500.00 


These schools aggregate about 200 scholars, the larg- 
est number being gathered at Tulalip, where the 80 pu- 
pils consume a barrel and a quarter of flour daily, and, 
upon the day of visitation, were packing 400 salmon for 
school use. The work of the school is done by five sis- 
ters, under supervision of the mother-superior, who is a 
trained nurse, prescribing from her own medicine-stores, 
a thrifty housekeeper, shrewd business manager in pur- 
chasing and distributing supplies, and exhibits marked 
executive abilities; but the school fails to secure the 
educational advancement desired. 

It is found that the children too soon fall back to the 


ways of their parents when out from school; at the 


other reservations, there is more of an industrial require- 
ment,—the girls doing the housework, and the boys the 
lighter farming, under supervision of their teachers in 
the afternoon. Usually the boys do their own room- 
work, but, at Chehalis, the older girls are paid for doing 
this from a fund by the imposition of fines on the boys 
for talking in Indian when with their teacher. At 
Puyallup there is more chivalry, as the young men sell 
produce, and purchase gloves, ribbons, and knick-knacks 
for their favorites, not forgetting to supply themselves 
with overcoats and rubber boots, Some of the maidens, 
especially the half-breeds, are quite pretty, coy, and 
have their notions of proprieties. The boys who have 
graduated from the reservation schools into the Forest 
Grove Industrial Institute, return in military dress, and 
feel themselves worthy of notice. One has recently 
formed a partnership with his former teacher, and they 
are doing a good business at New Tacoma, the terminus 
of the Northern Pacific railway, which grants passes to 
all Indians, scholars, or parents, between the reserva- 
tions and Forest Grove. From Chehalis a young man 
and his wife went to Forest Grove, where both studied 
zealously, and their little child became the general pet 
until their recent return home. Now the young man 
is doing efficient work among his people as a minister 
of the gospel, and expects to devote his life to this work. 


The religious work is best carried on by the natives, 
as the missionary finds great trouble with their strange 
language, just as in foreign lands. But the Indian nat- 
ure is excitable, shallow, and fickle, so that many who 
embrace Christianity do not utterly forsake their tam- 
anamous, or incantation over the sick, and the greatest 
care only can win them from their superstitions, as also 
from that silly conceit so common to all clasees in the 
first stages of advancement from degradation. Usually 
an interpreter presses home the sermon, sentence by 
sentence, as uttered from the pulpit, while the singing 
is in what is called the Chinook, understood by the more 
intelligent of all the tribes, and used in their commercial 
dealings with one another and with the whites. Rev. 
Myron Eells (son of the veteran Rev. C. Eells, who en- 
tered upon mission work in this Territory in 1838), 4 
most indefatigable preacher and writer, has compiled a 
small book of Chinook hymns, and more recently has 
set to music a few religious songs and chants in the 
Indian language of this tribe. This following are spec- 
imens, with translations: 


‘HEBREW CHILDREN,’ IN CHINOOK. 
Kah, O kah, mitlite Moses alta ? 
Where, O where is Moses now ? 
Siah Kopa Kloshe illahee, 
Far off in the good land. 
Chorus.—Alki nesika Klatawa nanisbt, 
After awhile we go see [Repeat twice.] 
Siah Kopa Kloshe illahee, 
Far off in the good land, 
TWANA INVOCATION, TUNE “HORTON.” 
O Klits badtl Wis Séw-4 lus, 
O our Father God, 
La-bat:bitl ate tetlia sia; 
Look down m us in this house ; 
Teuate hoyod ail tsiduastl 
Make good our hearts 
Ate tetlia isda is sluket 
On this thy day. ; 
The religious, as well as the educational influences, 
for general advancement are manifestly stronger and 
more pervasive at the stations where boarding-schools 
are established; and, although a retarding influence 
affects the scholars, and makes the work harder and 
slower than when the same children are taught in 
schools at a distance from the reservation, still the reflex 
influence upon the tribe is also marked, and gives prom- 
ise of permanence. The children go to their homes oc- 
casionally, and, on the other hand, are an effective 
means of drawing their elders to the Sabbath services 
at the agency, where old and young mingle freely to- 


gether. 


[Repeat twice. ] 


One is impressed by the low stature of these Indians, 
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—the women being short, and inclined to obesity, with 
lack of ambition, their flesh being slightly tinted, and 
having an unclean look. The head is unshapely, from 
being artificially flattened, in the case of older Indians, 
from eye-brows to crown; features angular, eyes dark, 
hair black, coarse, and hanging over a forehead low at 
the best. The half-breeds have a good complexion, and 
are often fine-featured, even to great beauty, having 
small feet and winsome grace of motion. But usually 
these children are weaker, often consumptive, and are 
remarked as possessing the vices of both parents. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY GEN. J. W. PHELPS. 


The American idea of self-government renders the 
education of the masses necessary. In order to secure 
this end power must be lodged somewhere, The chil- 
dren of parents who are too poor to bear the expense of 
education must be helped to an education for the ben- 
efit and safety of the State. No inferior organization, 
unacknowledged by the State as a part of its own ma- 
chinery, has a right to step in and take the interest of 
general education into its own hands. If an organiza- 
tion can order scholars out of public schools, it can pre- 
scribe any course of education that it pleases, and may 
please even to prescribe no course at all. It can con- 
nive at children being brought up in ignorance, and 
thus aid to subvert the government, instead of main- 
taining it. Ignorance is as necessary to some organiza- 
tions as education is to republics. 

Arguments that are not confirmed by historic fact 
are of little force. Our public-school system has been 
in operation for several centuries, during which time 
our American people have been steadily growing in all 
the arts that adorn human life, while a large part of 
Europe, under the incubus of a corrupt priesthood, has 
been either grossly illiterate or only slowly emerging 
from ignorance. It is our American example that Eu- 
ropean nations are forced to follow at the present day, 
and not that set them by their priesthood. Hardly one 
of the practical, scientific developments which are now 
so potent in civilizing, refining, and elevating the peo- 
ple of the globe is due to that quarter of the world 
which is most under the influence of the Romish priest- 
hood. Nor is the moral condition of society any bet- 
ter under the rule of the Romish priesthood than it is 
where the schools are under the control of the State. 
In the face of such facts as these the claims of a set of 
ecclesiasts to take the management of education from 
the State is but mere impudence, which cannot be sanc- 
tified by being offered in the name of religion. The 
United States has done more toward Christianizing 
Japan than the Jesuit priests of Europe,—the leading 
educators of former times,—ever have done, or ever 
could do. 

The Romish clergy talk of our public-school system 
not being American! While they themselves are act- 
ing as an European advance-guard, striving to check 
here at its source the liberalizing tendencies of America 
upon the old, priest-ridden institutions of Europe; 
while they are seeking to serve Europe rather than 
America, they complain of our schools not being 
American. 

The idea of the American school is that the citizen 
controls and directs the State, while that of the Romish 
clergy is just the opposite,—that the State is to con- 
trol and direct the citizen. The whole scope and aim 
of the Jesuitical education are to teach the citizen that 
he is to be controlled and directed by higher powers 
than his own in religion and politics, instead of his 
controlling and directing them. 

A great respect is also claimed for the family as a 
divine institution which is placed above the State; but 
the object is clear,—it is to take the control of the fam- 
ily in educational matters from the State, and turn it 
over to the hierarchy of the Romish Church. No prac- 
tical evidence, however, is advanced that the interests 
of the community would be bettered by this arrange- 
ment. That our public schools may be improved is 
very true; but their defects are not due to the system 
on which they are based. Nothing could be wiser or 


wore liberal than that, To find fault with the general 


ſof men in power? Or what evidence can they show 


system of our public education shows as little practical 
sense as it would to give a high price for a few saints’ 
bones in exchange for tons of fertilizing phosphates ! 


Our government of late years has abused the preroga- 
tive of coining money by issuing dollar-coins worth only 
about eighty-four cents, which is decidedly immoral and 
wrong; but who would wish to see the power to coin 
money taken away from the government and placed in 
the hands of a few Jesuits,—like Bishop Purcell, for 
instance? How can any one, knowing the history of 
the church, ever suppose that Romish priests could 
manage the concerns of the community to a better effect 
than the. United States Government? Wherein are 
these priests any better or wiser than the average run 


that education and morality have flourished more un- 
der their management than under the governments and 
institutions of Protestant countries ? 

By a reference to the foreign countries on our north- 
ern and southern borders, where the Romish priesthood 
is a power of sufficient dimensions to contend against 
the government, we can see what the tendency of the 
priestly power is. Though Mexico has been occupied by 
European races a hundred years longer than the United 
States have been, yet the condition of that country is 
but just emerging from the ignorance and barbarism of 
the middle ages; and in Canada, we are told, it is al- 
most impossible for the government to insure sufficient 
protection against the small-pox, owing to the charac- 
ter of the priest-given education of a considerable por- 
tion of the people. 

As it was the policy of ancient Rome to carry the 

war of her defense into Africa, the seat of the danger, 
so it is the policy of the monarchists, aristocrats, and 
capitalists of Europe to carry the war of their defence 
into the United States, where the chief seat of their 
danger lies; and it is the Romish hierarchy that is be- 
ing employed for beginning and carrying on their war. 
As the strength of our republican institutions lies in 
the public-school system, that is the point against 
which the wily Jesuit directs his engineering skill and 
ability. 
It is very plain that if one organization is suffered 
to order American children out of the public schools 
into its own schools, then every other organization, 
whether Mormon, sectarian, or secret, may claim the 
same privilege; and in this way children would be 
taught a narrow spirit of faction instead of a generous 
love of country. But it must be remembered that the 
Jesuit organization is a foreign organization, not an 
American one. It is Latin, not Saxon, in its origin; 
Romish, not Protestant or Catholic; political, rather 
than religious, making use of religion for crafty politic 
uses ; and its ideas are not suited therefore to the insti- 
tutions of the United States. It is a foreign secret as- 
sociation which aims to place all the threads of political 
action in the hands of the Romish clergy, the natural 
civil head of which is an emperor. 

I reside in a Vermont town of some six thousand in- 
habitants. Fifteen hundred of these, more or less, are 
foreigners. If all the Americans were to leave town at 
once, the remaining foreign population would be per- 
fectly at loss to carry on the existing machinery of re- 
publican government. The consequence would be {a 
perfect and instantaneous revolution from a republic to 
a “one-man” power exercised by the Romish priest. 
And such is the tendency, though at a slower rate, 
wherever the education given by the Romish priest- 
hood is becoming established. 

It is an easy matter for the Jesuit, and, unfortunately, 
for the true patriot as well, to point out defects in the 
workings of our republican government during the last 
twenty-five years; but it would also be easy to point 
out the evidences that Jesuitry has had very much to 
do with these defects. A foreign body among us that 
assumes the office of critic and censor without responsi- 
bility for its own faults, or a desire to offer any prac- 
tical remedy for public ones which it aggravates, is a 
dangerous power, which is more likely to hatch forth a 
dictator for the redress of evils than to suggest benev- 
olent measures for their prevention. The little success 
of the Jesuit in attending to the interests of the pub- 
lic in Spain, Italy, and other quarters of Latin Chris- 


at improving the interest of public education here in 
the United States. 


NATURE-STUDY IN COMMON SCHOOLS.—(IL) 


BY CHARLES H. FORD. 

Working upon the basis furnished by our first paper, 
we will now proceed to arrange a program course of 
study in Natural History, and discuss briefly the method 
of working. First, however, let it be very clearly borne 
in mind that “there is no best method.” The time, 
locality, teacher, pupils, facilities, and a multitude of 
“circumstances” will, by their individual and collective 
variations, modify both course of study and method. 
The general principles which underlie both will remain 
ever the same. The manner of carrying out these 
principles not only will, but should vary. The time of 
year for teaching some of the subjects is arbitrary; for 
others, as Botany and Entomology, the time must be de- 
termined by the season, with the proviso that it may 
be artificially increased by means of potted plants in 
one case, and collections in the other. 


We will first take up the subject separately, giving 
the course of study for each during eight years, begin- 
ning with Physiology, the science of whose laws man 
must know something, or die; must know still more, or 
live in misery. 


Finsr YEAR.—Two Weeks.—1. Eating too much. 2. Eating 
too fast. 3. Mastication; how performed. 4. Care of the teeth. 
5. Erect position of back and shoulders. 6. Care of eyes. 7. 
Wet clothing and its effects. 8. Cleanliness (skin). 9. Care 
of hair. 10. Care of the feet; compression and deformation. 
Seconp YEAR.—Two Weeks.—1, What to eat (and drink). 
2. Use of stimulants. 3. How to breathe. 4. What to breathe. 
5. Care of nose. 6. Care of eyes. 7. Care of ears. 8. Circu- 
lation. 9. Care of bones. 10. Care of muscles. The above 
subjects will each occupy the time of one recitation. 
Tuirp TEAR.— Tight Weeks..—Comparison of the body to 
a machine or stove. One week. 
Respiration: How to breathe. What to breathe. Two weeks. 
Digestion: Organs. Processes. What to eat. How much 
toeat. Whentoeat. Howtoeat. Three weeks. 
Skeleton: Parts. Material. Care. Two weeks. 
Fousts TEARSG.— Tight Weeks. 
Circulation: Organs. Medium. Course. Three weeks, 
Excretion’: Organs. Purpose. Action. Three weeks. 
Eye and Kar; External parts. Uses. Care. Two weeks. 
FirtH YeAR.—LZight Weeks. 
Muscles; Structure. Use. Care. Two weeks. 
Digestion: Reviewed with additions to work of third year. 
Three weeks. 
Respiration: Reviewed as in Digestion. Three weeks. 
SixrR TEAR.— Tight Weeks. 
Secretion: Organs. Work. Care. Three weeks. 
Circulation: Review with additions to work of fourth year. 
Two weeks. 
Excretion: Review as in Circulation. Two weeks. 
Absorption : Lymphatics and lacteals. One week. 
SEVENTH YEAR.—Seven Weeks. 
Skeleton: Structure. Use. Care. Two weeks. 
Sensory Organs: Touch, taste, and smell. Two weeks. Ear, 
one week. Eye, two weeks. 
YEAR.—Seven Weeks. 
Brain and Nerves: Two weeks, 
Hygiene of nervous system, and review of body. Five weeks. 


It will be apparent that in the above outline of work 
there are three groups. During the first two years the 
lessons are “incidental,” upon various subjects con- 
nected with the well-being of the body. There might 
be,—in fact we may say there should be,—more time 
given to this work during the first two years; but upon the 
basis provisionally adopted for this course of study, we 
can hardly give more. The third, fourth, and fifth 
years will then be seen to include an elementary study 
of most of the subjects of the science, while in the suc- 
ceeding three years they are again taken up and 
reviewed, with more intimate study of the structure of 


organs, and something of the philosophy of the science. 


An examination of the course of study and the time de- 


voted to the subjects will also make it clear, that the 
memorization of the names of bones and muscles (for 
instance) is not a part of this scheme, This is not 
meant as a reflection upon the ability of children to 
learn these names, for they would probably do so with 
greater ease than most grown persons. Neither is it 
intended to imply that these names are of no use. 


The school-life of most children is too short to be 


spent in lumbering the mind with lists of names that 


tendom, gives no recommendation to his present efforts 


Will soon be forgotten from disuse, will develop no new 
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powers of observation, of judgment, or of description ; 
will confer no especial esthetic or moral benefit; and 
certainly will not, in the majority of cases, be of any 
“ practical” value. 

Of the three departments into which the study of 
physiology is usually divided, hygiene is of the greatest 
importance to mankind generally. At least enough of 
physiology should be taught to render the laws of 
hygiene intelligible. Some knowledge of anatomy is 
necessary to a good understanding of both physiology 
and hygiene. More than this of anatomy or physiology 
must be introduced with great care, and could hardly 
be introduced without crowding out other matters that 
the pupil should know. We will now take up the 
course of study in detail. 

Most of the subjects laid down for a lesson, dur- 
ing the first two years, will need careful study on the 
part of the teacher, in order to secure a judicious selection 
of the matter to be used. The subjects may be devel- 
oped as follows: If we work hard with our arms, legs 
(eyes or brains), these instruments will get tired. If 
we eat too much, our stomachs will get tired of digesting 
the food. If we make our arms, legs, etc., tired very 
often, they will get sick. If we do the same with the 
stomach, that will get sick,—will get worn out. When 
a person’s stomach gets into that condition, we say that 
the person has dyspepsia. This naturally leads to the 
subject of eating too fast. Food that is in lumps will 
not dissolve (digest) as readily as that which is in fine 
pieces, just as lump-sugar will not dissolve as rapidly 
as granulated sugar. Eating too fast, then, like eating 
too much, overworks the stomach. ; 

This subject leads, in turn, to the organs of mastica- 
tion,—the teeth, with their accessories, the tongue and 
cheeks, and the process of mastication. The subject of 
the teeth, and how to care for them, follows easily. The 
removal of the teeth of the first set to make room for 
the permanent teeth, the removal of permanent teeth 
that crowd each other, the need of brushing and picking 
the teeth, and the effect upon them of hot, cold, or hard 
substances, are points that will fully occupy the time. 
The erect position of back and shoulders should be 
maintained, especially in school, on account of the tend- 
ency to consumption, to spinal deformity, and (from 
being nearer the book) to near-sightedness. The care 
of the eyes should be inculcated as to the following 
points: The book should be held not too near the eye, 
and so that the light may fall directly upon it (from 
over the shoulder of the reader). The eyes should not 
be used too long, or in too bright light. When they 
are tired from any cause, they should be rested. To- 
bacco-smoke is bad for the eyes; rubbing, likewise. 
Next we take up the matter of wet clothing and its 
effects in the form of colds. The child is to be taught 
that wet clothing and draughts of air operate alike to 
chill the skin and keep it from throwing off perspiration, 
which is its proper work. So the nose, throat, and 
lungs have to do part of the work; and we have colds in 
these organs. Then comes cleanliness. If the skin 
were to be stopped up entirely, we should die in a few 
hours. If it is only stopped in part, we shall be only 
in danger of sickness. Dirt does this, and therefore 
should be removed by washing. A good opportunity is 
here afforded for a side-thrust at dirty hands and face 
as well as dirty clothes. The care of the hair and nails, 
cutting and keeping them clean, rubbing the hair well 
8o as to utilize the natural oil, avoiding the use of water, 
oil, and unguents, takes up another lesson, and is fol- 
lowed by the last one, on the care of the feet. These 
should be kept warm, and not be pinched up in tight 
shoes. The heels should not be high, and should be at 
the rear end of the foot. (Before giving this lesson 
some teachers might do well to practice a little, for the 
sake of the influence.) 


— The intellect is the light of the mind. The appe- 
tites, impulses, affections, sentiments,—whatever we 
please to call them,—have their objects of desire; but 
they know not how to obtain them. The intellect points 
out or devises the means by which their ends can be 
reached. They inform the intellect what they want; 
the intellect discerns and adopts the measures necessary 
to their gratification. The intellect performs the office 
of a pilot; but what shall become of the vessel and its 
treasures, if the pilot is blind 7 Horace Mann. 


EXTRACTS FROM A TEACHER’S JOURNAL. 


EVA D. KELLOGG. 
May 22, 18—. III. 

Checks and credits! Of course they are needed in the school - 
room, but must they of necessity be expressed in figures? Isn’t 
there a whole range of checks at the teacher’s command, from 
the arched eyebrows of silent surprise to the severity of open 
condemnation ? Isn’t there a whole scale of credit-marks, 
from the approving eye of the teacher, to her expressed Well 
done,“ before the class, which should be the excelsior of every 
class-ambition ? 

But it must be acknowledged at once, not only in this safe 
journal, but by every honest teacher who thinks that these 
commendatory words are not the highest point to be reached 
by pupils’ efforts. Why? Simply because their power and 
effect have been weakened by the introduction of false standards 
under the name of percentages. A teacher’s nod of approval, 
and the quiet smile of encouragement don’t mean anything, 
simply because they can’t be added up to compare with the 
classmates who are so tied together with the string of com- 
petition, that all gentler influences are lost on them, and only 
a vigorous pull at this tightening-cord brings any response. 

A teacher who signals her class with a word, and simulta- 
neously rings her bell to enforce the spoken word, weakens the 
word. Soa teacher who commends a pupil for a clear, correct 
knowledge in recitation and enforces it with ten credits, 
weakens her own expression of approval by the supplementary 
figures. The words of praise won't add up. They have no 
commercial value. They can’t be flaunted in the face of some 
rival pupil at recess, as meaning 90 or 100 percent. In boys’ 
parlance they don't count.“ Does not a teacher say virtually 
to a pupil, every time she gives credits or checks, You won't 
care for what I may say, but I will give you that that you will 
care for?“ Isn't it rather startling, when one comes to think 
of it, that a teacher’s disapproval will be forgotten in five 
minutes, when five or ten checks will effectually prevent a 
recurrence of a wrong? A teacher's opinion vs. figures! and 
in nine cases out of ten the teacher loses, and the figures win. 

I occasionally hear some thoughtful teacher say, I don’t 
believe in it, but it is so much easier for me!“ The easier 
excuse must be a matter of temperament, for of all the tied- 
down, fettering methods of estimating merit, this is, to me, the 
most intolerable. I could write as well handcuffed as to 
attempt to teach with this obligation of marking each pupil at 
the close of a lesson, haunting and binding me every moment. 
But even if it is *‘ easier,’”’ is there no underlying principle of 
right and wrong to prevent the adoption of a rule one doesn’t 
believe in? We do not respect the man or woman who creates 
a temporary enthusiasm by the use of undue stimulants to the 
physical system; then why approve it in the mental? The 
reaction comes as surely in one as in the other. 

Physicians say of certain ailments, that they are only symp- 
toms of a disease; so in this feverish anxiety among pupils for 
high marks, we find an unmistakable symptom of the radical, 
wrong that lies back of it all; and this wrong is the whole 
marking-system. If a pupil knew that he or she would be hon- 
orably graduated from a school-course without pressure and 
without a mark, on the simple word of the teacher that he or 
she was, in his opinion, fitted to go on to higher work, the 
whole artificial superstructure of the ordinary school-course 
would fall to the ground and the teacher’s honest opinion be 
the honored corner-stone upon which a more lasting, if less 
showy, edifice should be based. The real ability of the pupil 
to take the next higher step lies, after all, in a capacity that 
cannot be formulated or marked. 

But the question of credits and checks, considered in their 
separate use, is relatively harmless, when compared with the 
practice of many teachers of offsetting one against the other. 
A girl willfully broke a school-rule and lost ten credits. Oh, 
well,“ she said, laughingly, at recess, “I’ll do some extra 
home-work to-night, and make that all right with ten extras!“ 
A wrong action antidoted by extra work! A failure in honor 
expiated by a brilliant recitation! If the corner-stone of the 
social structure of New England rests upon a book,“ it is safe 
to say that the mischievous doctrine of expiation, in this school. 
room sense, is not in that book. Our republic laid no such 
foundation-principles, or we should have none to-day. If one 
must yield to the spirit of the times and mark a bright boy 
who learns without an effort, higher than the slow one who 
tries ten times as hard, let us in all honesty hope that the 
markers will avoid the stultifying effects of granting absolu- 
tion from a wrong, because of an act of memory or an effort of 
the intellect on the part of the wrong-doer. How I wish the 
New Education would proclaim war against the whole mark- 
ing-system, and so add the victory of reducing the high pressure 
it produces, to the other successes it is sure to win. 

How plainly I can see the quiet scorn that these sentiments 
will call out from the logical sex, as the words Utopian non- 
sense fall from their lips! But let me solace my poor crushed 
soul by remembering that a certain Mr. Garrison was once 
mobbed for talking the utopian nonsense of universal freedom 
in a three-hilled city by the sea, that now erects a statue of 
the president who made that nonsense a practical verity. Yet 
it ie hard to stand alone in a conscientious opinion, when 
others about you equally faithful and earnest are working zeal- 
ously for the good of their pupils, showing smoothly-ranning 
school-rooms aud excellent results from a system that you 
could not adopt, No matter if all the liberty in the world is 
allowed by the powers that be,“ one does hate to feel 


BY MRS. 


peculiar. George Eliot says, It is hard to mount on our 
winged words, while we are yet on the solid earth.“ Perhaps 
these words of mine are winged, and so not good for this solid 
earthly use; but I’ll jot them down in this confidential journal, 
and they can’t fly away and tell tales. 


May 28. 

Heard a lecture to-day where children were represented as 
the poetic, Christ-like element in literature and life. Sucha 
view of the average child is like looking at nature through a 
rose-colored glass that cheats you for the moment into be- 
lieving that trees are not green, but rose-hued; take away the 
glass, and the trees are still the best color they could be after 
all, and just what they were designed to be. No teacher ever 
spent ten years with children and indulged in much dilletanti- 
ism in talking of them afterwards, and yet none are so capable 
& recognizing and honoring the future possibilities of the 
child as this same teacher. Thorwalsden saw the dying lion 
in the solid rock at Lucerne, while yet it was only a rough 
rock, because genius and art had fitted him to see it; but it 
would have seemed to him, as it does to the real teacher, as 
only a piece of sentimentalism to sit down and poetize the 
rock itself. Occasionally some heaveuly child-visitant strays 
away into this world for a brief sojourn only to be recalled 
again, but the average boy in the period when “he is only legs, 
pockets, and stomach,“ is about as far from the child of the 
imagination as one well could be. Somehow a real little Bos- 
ton boy always comes between my ‘‘ mind’s eye“ and the rain- 
bow lens I am often invited to look through. 


He persisted in being late at school. One morning he came 
later than usual, and answered the teacher’s inquiry with the 
sad news, Baby's sick!”” Only sympathy stirred the teacher 
as she listened to the story of errands to the drug-store. 
Next morning he was still later. Baby's worse!“ was the 
explanation. On the third morning he was latest of all, but 
the downcast face was explained when he said, Baby's dead!” 
and the silent sympathy of the school was his. Later in the 
day the teacher mentioned the bereavement to an older brother 
who said, We ain’t got no baby. He's the youngest himself!” 
Now this boy may be a diamond, but it will take long years of 
skillful lapidary work before he will be “ first-water,” and 
while this rounding, polishing process is going forward, one 
doesn’t particularly enjoy hearing outsiders declare that it is 
already accomplished and will come out all right” if let 
alone. Nobody outside the teacher’s profession ever appreci- 
ated its difficulties, or ever will. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR LADY 
TRAVELERS. 


BY MRS. M. F. SMITH, WINCHESTER, MASS. 


The season for the summer flitting is close at hand, as these 
bright, warm days remind us. To some ladies the thought 
of a journey from home unattended is a dread anticipation. 
Lions are just before them in the path, in the shape of pick- 
pockets, rascally hackmen, accidents, detentions, and many 
other trials and inconveniences. Let me offer a word of en- 
couragement, my inexperienced sister. 

In our democratic country it is customary, proper, and safe 
for a lady to travel alone if she is possessed of ordinary discre- 
tion. Find out exactly where you are going, and trace the 
entire route on the map, at home, at your leisure. You can ob- 
tain a railway map and table of times and distances when you 
start. 

Try to make the needful preparations in season, so that you 
will not be hurried at the last and leave ina flurry. It is easier 
to preach or to listen, than to practice; but true enough, a 
quiet day or night before a journey, with the knowledge that 
everything is in readiness, is a great comfort. 

Have a well-made but inconspicuous dress of some warm, 
soft material, which will not be injured by rain or dust. Good 
taste forbids a superfluity of trimmings, but such as there are 
should be flat rather than puffed. Have as many pockets as 
possible,—the more the better; you will find them very handy. 
Let the bands of the skirts be an inch or two longer than the 
size of the waist, and fasten at the back two straps, an inch- 
and-a-half wide; bring these over the shoulders, crossing them 
in front, and fastening them to the band with safety-pins.. 
This method of supporting the skirts is a simple way of avoid- 
ing much fatigue. A becoming, modest bonnet or hat, with 
an ample gauze veil, gives a lady-like finish to the costume. 
A woolen shawl or cape and the indispensable gossamer water- 
proof are necessary adjuncts. A lady is recognized by the 
absence of pretention and display, and by the simplicity and 
perfect neatness of all the details of her apparel. Be sure to 
have easy boots, for upon this much of your comfort will de- 
pend. Such as have been worn till they are familiar friends, 
and the first stiffness has disappeared, are better for a journey 
than new ones, whose acquaintance must be made perhaps 
with some inconvenience. 

As to the baggage,—if your stay is to be of some weeks or 
longer duration at a friend’s house or a summer resort,—of 
course a trunk is needed. The plainer, heavier articles should 
be packed in the lower part, the underclothing folded and laid 
in compactly, and the dresses on top, spread the whole length 
of the trunk, with as few folds as possible Some simple games 
tucked in to fill up the crevices may prove very acceptable dur- 
ing a succession of rainy days, such as we often have in the 
summer, and will be hailed with delight when produced before 
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a penned - in, nervous company. The trunk should be checked 
to your destination when you start, and you will, let us hope, 
have no further trouble. 

The less hand-baggage you can get along with, the better. 
A home-made shawl-bag, of waterproof or linen duck, will 
contain the shawl, gossamer, and night-dress; and a moderate- 
sized satchel will hold the smaller necessaries, such as comb 
and brush, towel and bit of soap, spare pocket-handkerchiefs 
and gloves, and a little bag of sewing-materials, boot-buttons, 
etc. A supply of your pet remedies should be carried in this 
satchel,—camphor, Jamaica ginger, bay rum, or whatever you 
depend upon in any little ailment at home. It is well to carry 
a small phial of Rev. Dr. Hamlin-of-Constantinople’s remedy 
for incipient bowel complaint, caused sometimes by a change 
of water or other influences. This valuable preparation is a 
compound of rhubarb, camphor, and laudanum in equal parts, 
and may be obtained of any druggist. Thirty dropson a lump 
of sugar is a dose for an adult, which should be repeated in 
diminishing doses, four hours apart. One or two doses will 
often complete acure. An experienced traveler recommends 
this remedy. Take a luncheon from home with you of sand- 
wiches; biscuits, crisp cookies, etc., done up in tin-foil, and 
some fruit. The two bags and a light umbrella are surely not 
an unreasonable amount of traps to have the care of. All 
packages should have the owner’s name and full address plainly 
upon them. It is a wise precaution, which sometimes saves 
much annoyance. 

Do not carry much money in your pocketbook. Stow away 
the larger portion in some inner pocket or other secure hiding- 
place about your person, confiding its whereabouts to no one. 
Have the ticket handy, that the conductor may not be unnec- 
essarily detained. If the floor of the car is dirty, spread a 
newspaper under your feet. 

Make up your mind at the outset to enjoy your trip; to put 
aside all useless worry and fidget, and to find entertainment in 
observing the varied phases of our common humanity which 
will present themselves. Be cautious about bestowing your 
acquaintance upon strange gentlemen, though it is unnecessary 
to be constantly on the watch for wolves in sheep’s clothing.“ 
Those who prove to be dear and true friends are sometimes 
first met on a journey, but, — be cautious. ‘‘ Be courteous to 
everybody and confidential with nobody.“ On arriving at 
your destination select the least obtrusive hackman; make a 
definite bargain with him; notice the number of his license, 
and give him the check for your trunk. 


TREES AND FLOWERS. 


An Exercise for Grammar Schools. 


BY MRS, R. ACKERMAN. 


Girls in concert. Flowers are the alphabet of q 
Whereby they write on hills and plains 


Mysterious truths. 
Boys in concert. The groves were God's first temples, 
School in Concert.— 
„God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 
The oak tree and the cedar tree 
Without a flower at all; 
He might have made enough,—enough 
For every want of ours, 
For luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers.” 


First Girl.—As we girls are to speak of flowers, beautiful 
flowers, I will introduce to you the delicate and fragrant Trail- 
ing Arbutus, and will tell you how 

„We brushed the withered leaves away, 
Old remnants of a worn-out year, 


And shouted, with ecstatic glee, 
The flower is here! the flower is here! 


Second G.—I have always admired this little poem by Leigh- 


ton: 
Oft have I walked these woodland paths 
In sadness, not foreknowing 
That underneath the withered leaves 
The flowers of spring were growing. 
To-day the winds have swept away 
Those wrecks of Autumn’s splendor; 
And here the sweet Arbutus flowers 
Are springing fresh and tender. 


O prophet flowers! with lips of bloom 
Surpassing in their beauty 

The pearly tints of ocean shells, 
Ye teach me faith and duty. 


Walk life’s dark paths, ye seem to say, 
In love and hope, foreknowing 

That, where man sees but withered leaves, 
God sees the fair flowers growing. 

First Boy.—We will speak of trees,—historic trees, that have 
stood for centuries, some of them, telling their story to many 
generations,—trees among whose branches the birds have found 
a home, whose shade has oft refreshed the weary traveler and 
the toil-worn sons of men,—grand old trees that have stood for 
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Fifth G — The Rhodora. I quote from Emerson: 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 


Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought — — 
The 21 — brought me here, brought you. 
Fifth B.—Lafayette said: ‘‘ The world should never forget 
the spot where once stood ‘ Liberty Tree.“ This was a large 
elm in Boston, which stood at the corner of Washington and 
Essex streets. It was used to hang effigies of obnoxious per- 
sons upon at the time of the disturbances caused by the Stamp 


Act. 

Seventh B.—Neither should we forget Washington’s Elm,” 
in Cambridge. The tree under which Gen. Washington took 
command of the Continental Army, July 3, 1775. This tree is 
still standing. Here are a few lines from Lowell’s Poem, 


„Under the Old Elm“: 
But Memory greets with reverential kiss 
No spot in all thy circuit sweet as this, 
Touched by that modest glory as it past, 
O’er which yon elm hath piously displayed 
These hundred years its monumental shade. 
Sizth G.“ O Flower-de-luce, bloom on, and let the river 
Linger to kiss thy feet! 
O flower of song, bloom on, and make forever 
The world more fair and sweet! 


Seventh G.—Red lilies I would bring. 
0 lilies, upturned lilies, 
‘ How swift their prisoned rays 
To smile with fire from heaven 
The fainting August days! 
Full urns of blinding beauty, 
As vestals pure they hold 
In each a blaze of scarlet, 
Half-blotted out with gold.“ 
Eighth G.—Pure white lilies I prefer. 
„Oh, beautiful thou art, 
Thou sculpture-like, stately river queen! 
Crowning the depths, as with the light serene 
Of a pure heart.“ 
School in concert.—‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: and yet I say 
unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 


like one of these.“ 
Eighth B.—This verse of Scripture reminds me of Abra- 
ham’s Oak.” This was an ancient oak, which long stood on 


the plain of Mamre, near Hebron, in Syria. It was believed 


many years defying storm and wind. 


Second B.— The Oak,— 
With his gnarled old arms and his iron form 
Majestic in the wood, 
From age to age, in sun and storm, 
The live-oak long has stood; 
And the generations come and go, 
And still he stands upright, 
And he sternly looks on the world below 
As conscious of his might.“ 
So stands a strong life and a noble character! And it 
stands there immortal.“ 


Third Girt.— The modest violet shall be my theme, 
** Blue, blue, as if the sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall.“ 


Fourth G.—This is what the poet Bryant says of the Violet, 
and with this I will make my confession: 
When birchen buds begin to swell, 
And woods the the blue-birds warble know, 
The little violet’s modest bell 
Peeps from the last year’s leaves below. 


Oft in the sunless April day, 
Thy early smile has stayed my walk; 
But midst the gorgeous blooms of May 
I passed thee on thy humble stalk. 


So they who climb to wealth forget 


to be that under which the patriarch pitched his tent. It was 
for centuries an object of worship. 
Ninth G.—The Fringed Gentian blooms late in autumn. 
This is what Bryant says of it: 
Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 


Thou openest when the quiet light 
the keen and frosty night. 


I would that thus when I shal! see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 


Ninth B.—I think no one has mentioned ‘‘ Washington’s 
Oak.“ This was a gigantic oak at Mt. Vernon, destroyed by 
lightning, August, 1882. This tree has many historic associa- 
tions, and gained its name from the fact that the President's 
favorite resting-place, after the heat and labors of the day, was 
beneath its grateful shade. 

Tenth G.—The Rose. Here is an extract from Walter Scott: 


The Rose is fairest when ’tis budding new 
And hope is brightest where it dawns from fears; 
The Rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 
And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears. 
Eleventh G.—I like the Wild Red Rose. 
See in each heart of crimson 


May you have a most delightful summer of rest and recreation! 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[At commenications relating to thi department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EastmMAN, Tast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) . . 


CHARBADE. 


I dwell in a house as hard as 
I am soft and rich and fat; 

You will find if you try to make me your own, 
I am rather hard to get at. 

My first is to spoil, to injure, to hurt; 

Read backwards, it means to pack the dirt. 

My second is straight, or ought to be, 

As in your garden you may see, M. A. S. C. 


ENIGMA: 67 LETTERS. 


My 29, 1, 12, 17, 10, 14, 19, 7, 11, 27, 9, 21, was a writer of 


fairy tales and allegories. 
My 15, 3, 2, 4, 41, 20, 63, 23, 24, is what Franklin called the 


{y 5. 18, 36, 37, 39, 43, was the occupation of Bunyan. 
My 55, 18, 31, 33, 42, 50. 34. is a Hungarian soldier. 
My 28, 16, 44, 47, 6, 40, 57, 45, 47, 52, 8, 48, is a “ cud chewed 


human cattle.” 
1785 58,20, 1 in darker fortanes tried ; deeper crimson smile; 
’ 57, 61, 25, 26, country. gre i Idi f earts 
ag y 67, 54, 61, 59, 54, is a fabulous being. School in concert.— School r t in concert the following, 66 
My whole is s quotation from Pope. C. J. * . — blue — ! Rose” (Intermediate Music Reader). e ee 
pril’s loveliest coronets * 
SYNCOPATIONS. There are no flowers grow in the vale 
1. Syncopate a carousal and get a dance. Kissed by the dew, wooed by the gale, Our Father made them beautiful 
2. Syncopate a lord and get grease. None by the dew of the twilight wet, Because he loves us 80. 
3. Syncopate carried and get a hard substance. So sweet as the deep-blue violet.“ Tenth B.—I think of ' 
4. Syncopate lawful and get faithfal. Third —The Old Elm.” ‘ ; — nk of no other historical tree except 
5. Syncopate a tinker con pet a plece of pasteboard. Boy. 0 m,“ a venerable tree which stood] The Old Elm“ in Kensington, near Philadelphia, under 
6. Syncopate a law and get a Turkish vessel. on Boston Common until 1876, when it was overthrown by a which William Penn made his famous treaty with the Indians 
syncopated give the name of an ancient Part high wind. It is believed to have been standing before the We meet,“ said Penn, “on the broad pathway of good faith 
— — the oldest | and good-will; no advantage shall be taken on either side, but 
1. I’m called by all substantial fare; P . all shall be openness and love. The friendship between you 
2. I have no substance anywhere; Fourth G.—Of course you have all heard of the “Charter and me I will not compare to a chain, for that the rains might 
8. A tropic fruit of color bright; Oak,” of Hartford, Conn. You will remember that our hie- trust, or the falling tree might break. We are the same as if 
4. A textile fabric, pure and white; | tory tells that after the tyrannical Andros was appointed Gov- one man’s body were to be divided into two parts; we are all 
5. A splendid town of Eastern site. jernor of New England bh “ ” ” ‘ 
ernor of New England he went “glittering in scarlet and lace’’ | one flesh and blood.“ The savages were touched by his gentle 
2 — od 111 f into the Assembly at Hartford and demanded the Charter. A words and kindly bearing. We willlive in love with William 
A poisonous plant, they both will tell, protracted debate ensued. The people crowded around to Penn and his children,” said they, as long as the sun and 
Oft used for tincture and for spell. M. A. S. C. take a last look at this guarantee of their liberties, when sud- | moon shall shine.” 
/ — the lights were extinguished. On being relighted, the Twelfth G. — For me the Moccasin Flower has a weird, 
3 arter was gone. William Wadsworth had seized it, escaped | strange beauty. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 7. through the crowd, and hidden it in a hollow tree, famous ever “Graceful and tall, the slender, drooping stem, 
Rippize.—You (U). afterward as the Charter Oak.“ This tree was blown down With the broad leaves below, 
— Bseus.— by a storm in 1856. As you see, we have placed a sketch of Shepely the peer so lightly poised between, 
the water, this tree upon the board. The Indian's Moccasin 
uld see es swimm 
Far down in the depths —— * Fifth B.— The poet Whittier thus sings of this tree: Thirteenth G.—Here is what Miss Goodale says of the Aster: 
The years are many since, i And still beside th 
Sou 2 2222 Under the Charter Oak oar horossope Bhe holds the color of the shite 
112 We drew, thick-studded with all-favoring stars. Along the purpling wayside steep 
song of the oak, the brave, old oak, 
sxXYRE And meadows dro in 
x 1 Who hath ruled in the greenwood long,” etc. Are lit by starry eyes. 0 
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Eleventh B.— The willow trees in the northeast corner of 
Holmes Field had a curious origin, not generally known. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, while the American army was en- 
camped on the heights around Boston, a fortification was 
thrown up, extending from Somerville westward through Cam. 
bridge. This fortification ran directly through Holmes Field. 
In order to form a palisade, willow stakes were driven into the 
top of the earthen barricade, and these stakes took root and 
finally developed into the handsome willows which now sdorn 
the field. 

Twelfth B. (With a greatly disturbed appearance.)—What 
shall I do! I have racked my brain in vain for another histor- 
ical tree, and all that will come to mind is the Sour Apple 
Tree,“ on which we threatened to hang a certain individ- 
ual, and Old Hickory,“ a sobriquet in which Gen. Andrew 
Jackson rejoiced. I wish Ed. and Charles would help me out 
of this dilemma by singing a verse of the song, Under the 
Hickory Tree.“ 

Ed. and Charles sing Ben BoLr.“ 

Under the hickory tree 
Which stood at the foot of the hill, 
Together we’ve lain in the noon-day shade 
And listened to Appleton’s mill. 
The mill-wheel has fallen to pieces, Ben Bolt, 
The rafters have tumbled in, 
And a quiet which crawls round the walls as you gaze 
Has followed the olden time. 

Fourteenth G.— Can anything be more pathetic than this? 
„The sick soldiers in army hospitals longing for certain faces, 
tones, and touches, greeted the flowers as the best substitute. 
‘Now, I’ve got something for you,’ said a nurse, holding the 
bunch behind her, to a very sick New-England soldier: ‘ some- 
thing for you, just like what grows in your front door-yard at 
home, Guess!’ ‘ Lalocks.’ he whispered; and she laid them 
on his folded hands. ‘O Lalocks! how did you know that ?’ 


The Lilacs outlived him.” 

Fifteenth G.—Smile, if you will, because I have chosen the 
bright-yellow Dandelion. Some one has poetically called them 
proud of the gold in their hair;’’ and our poet Lowell says: 


Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 

Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 

Nor wrinkled the lean brow 

Of age, to rob the lover’s heart of ease; 

’Tis the spring’s largess, which she scatters now 

To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 

Though most hearts never understand 

To take it at God’s value, but pass by 

The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 

Song.—DANDELIONS.— . 

Words by Mrs. M. F. Butts. Music by E. Cutter. 


— * 


* 
— 
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(The music is accented so as to adapt it to each verse.) 


O the bright, brave Dandelions 
That bloom in the fresh, green ! 
They deem to give me a cheery loo 


Of cour and hope as I pass; 
They say: We knew you a little child, 
We have known you all the way, 
And has not a blessing come to you 
With the need of every day ?’ 


O the bright, brave Dandelions! 

They smile at my sad distrust, 
** You should never weep in the spring,“ they say, 

But hide your eyes if you must. 

When the earth is growing so bright and fair, 
And the sky so clear and blue, 

The soul should blossom with gratitude, 
And the heart be sunny, too. 


O the bright, brave Dandelions! 

They were shut in the prisoning mold 
Till in God’s good time the sunshine came 
And they blossomed in glowing gold. 
They say, as I watch them smiling there, 

„The heart has its seed-time, too; 
O trust, and your life shall bloom again 
Under a sky of blue.“ 


Recitation by two Girls: Raison p’Erre, by Susan Coolidge. 


First G.— 
What is the use of the rosy, wild laurel 
Making the path of the wilderness fair, 
Blooming in masses where none may behold it, 
No man can eat it no man can wear ? 
What is the use of the myriad wild roses, 
Waking in June at the touch of the sun, 
No one to pick them, and no one to smell 
Fading unmourned when their brief day is done ? 


Think of the tarns which no climber 
High in the mountain-tops lifted in air, 
Whitened each summer with flats of wild lilies, 
No one to pluck them or praise them as fair. 


Only a bird now and then hovers o’er them, 
Only the rain-drops which laugh as they fall, 

Lonely, unnoted they bud and they vanish, 
Yet the sweet lilies are happy through all. 


Never a wood but is rich in hid treasures, 
Never a field but is decked like a queen, 
All the world weareth a mantle of beauty, 
Half of this beauty must perish unseen. 


Second G.— 
What is its use, then? Ah, sweetest of uses! 
What is the use when the baby we kiss ? 
What is the use of a smile or a rapture ? 
What is the use ?—ah, the use it is this! 


More than bare needing the bare Lord 
All is not raiment and all is not bread; 
He who so loves us and gives of that lovin 
Wills that our souls like our bodies be fed. 


Turn where we will, there are signs of this presence, 
Nothing escapes Him, and nothing can spare, 

Though we should pierce to the deserts untrodden, 
Still we should find that the Lord had been there. 


(This last verse in concert by the school.) 
Never a blossom of hidden wild laurel, 
Never a lily-cap brimming with dew, 
But it 223 to whoso discovers, 3 
„The Lord is so kind that He made me for you.“ 


Recitation: Frowers. by W. C. Gannett. 

Flowers,—so sweet, so pure they are, that like our holiest 
friends they fit not joy and wedding moments only, but still 
more naturally they come in amid the tragedies, the silences, 
the heart-breaks. Is not this the reason why ? 

When heaven grows dim and faith seeks to renew 

The image of its everlasting dower, 

I think no argument so sweet as 
The bosom of a flower, 

A wicket-gate to heaven (of which death 
Is the grand portal sealed to mortal eyes), 

Between whose little bars there comes the breath 
Of airs of Paradise.“ 

So we place the flowers around the still, cold face; we lay 
them on our soldier’s graves: we bring them to the sick-room 
and the bedside of the dying; and everywhere, after words 
fail, and even music hushes, their presence is a voiceless, un- 
confuted argument that the Power within all silences and 
pains and tragedies is Love, and that the possibilities of life 
are infinite. 

School in concert.— 


Tour voiceless lips, O flowers! are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
rom loneliest nook.’’ 


The girls should wear the flowers adapted to their parts. 

For older pupils the whole of H. Smith’s “ Hymns to the Flowers” 
would make a good recitation; also Bryant’s ‘“‘ Thanatopsis.” For younger 
pupils a charming piece to speak would be Jack in-the-Pulpit,“ found 
in a book of poems called Child Life, edited by J. G. Whittier; also 


eth, 


„ Tim's Daisies” (see Congregationalist of May 31). The music of “A 
|| Brave Old Oak,” and “ Ben Bolt,“ can be found at Ditson's. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Paor. E. T. Quimby, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 
Mr. Editor :—At the last Regents’ examination held in the 


| State of New York, the pupils were required to solve the fol- 
| lowing expression: 


They accepted this solution: 


(2) -B. (4) 38 + #= Poly Ans. 
And rejected the following: 


(3) ind. Ans. 
I claim that the second solution is correct, and that the first 
is not correct. Am I not right? 
[Of course you are right; and there is no excuse for anybody 
who claims to know anything about mathematics to think oth- 


erwise.—Ep.] 


PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 227.—Given 2?+y=1l1, „ — 4 1, 
to find the value of æ and . 0. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 317. I wish to ask through your columns for the best 
histories of the War of 1812, and of the Mexican War. 11 


Ans.—Lossing’s Field Book of the War of 1812. Illus. 8vo. 
New York; price, $700. Ripley’s History af the War of Mez- 
ico. 2 vols., 8vo; New York; price, $4.00. Or Mansfield’s 
Mezican War, 8vo; New York; price. $1.50. 

No. 318, Will THe JouRNAL give the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the names of the following places in Colorado? San 
Juan, Saguache, La Java, Huerfano, Culebra, Conejas, Cos- 
tilla: 

Ans.—The local pronunciation of these names, all of Span- 
ish origin, is San Juan - San Wan; Saguachu = Séwatch; 


La Jara=La Hara; Huerfano= Whirf-no; Culebra = Cu- 
léb-ra; Conejos = Condhus; Costilla = Cos-té-ya. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER FROM ATLANTA, GA. 


ESTHETICS AND ETHICS. 
Not long ago some old pupils of mine came across a philos- 
opher who combined esthetics and ethics, and he admonished 
them that it was the duty of everybody to look:as beautiful as 
possible. I did not dispute this, but I could not help think- 
ing, of all the moral obligations I ever heard urged upon 
womankind, this duty of trying to look pretty least needs a 
preacher. It is true, some women do not look as if they tried. 
Poor drudges! depend upon it, they do not have a chance. 
All the greater writers upon esthetics tell us the love of beauty 
is an unselfish feeling. If this be the true theory, no matter 
how handsome a woman succeeds in looking, nor how well 
she dresses (which forms a large part of the trying), she exer- 
cises no sound taste, is guided by no genuine love of beauty, 
unless it gives her just as much pleasure to see other women 
look beautiful as to do so herself. This is the true philosophy 
beyond a doubt; and, dear and ill-paid sister-schoolmistresses, 
does it not come down satisfactorily on rich women ? 
Alas! this true theory of esthetics is a two-edged sword. If 
this is sound doctrine, it follows that those women who, with 
all their trying, cannot look beautiful, and wear Worth’s 
dresses, ought to take just as much pleasure in seeing other 
women handsome and well-dressed, as if it were themselves, 
Otherwise, in addition to being poor and homely, they are very 
deficient in true taste. Ah! this is, for flesh and blood, what 
the Psalmist calls a very stralt“ law. 
A TBUE, TRUE LADY. 


I heard, not long ago, a very pleasant and appropriate story 
about an old lady, whom I remember when I was a child,—a 
great lady of ante-bellum times,—in her day the richest woman 
in Georgia. She was the widow of a distinguished man, whose 
descendant, in Atlanta, still possesses his correspondence with 
Washington, Jefferson, and other worthies of the past, 

This lady and her overseer agreed that she needed a new 
carriage; and one of the best to be had for money was brought 
out from Philadelphia. It was not showy, but it was a very 
elegant affair with silver-mounted harness after the fashion of 
the day, and of course it eclipsed the family coaches of every- 
body else. When the mistress of the new carriage went out 
to see it, on its arrival, she exclaimed, **‘ Oh, I do not want to 
be so much finer than my neighbor,“ and she never could be 
persuaded to ride about the streets of Augusta in that coach 
until she had taken a trip to the Springs in it, and thus worn 
off some of the shine. Now fancy, in this year of grace 1883, 
a woman objecting to a new carriage because it would make 
her outshine her neighbors! The lady of whom I tell this 
story was the wife of Governor Milledge, for whom our former 
capital, Milledgeville, was named, and who gave the endow- 
ment for our State University. 


THE SERIOUS PART,—A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


When the Georgia Legislature reassembles in July, I believe, 
if the crops then promise well, they will vote for an in- 
creased school fund and a normal school. As men and news- 
papers of influence favor the normal schoo!, there can be no 
delay about it; and it is not too soon, therefore, to discuss its 
organization. Even when in operation it will meet with op- 
position, which would have much effect did its teachers come 
from abroad. I have only room to say that the friends of the 
school here do not think it can be successful unless in the 
hands of those who have lived here long enough to become 
identified with our people. 

There are Georgia teachers whose talent and scholarship 
could bring up the standard of teaching in the State to that of 
average good city jechools in the United States. To do this 
would, for average country schools, be a great work. But 
a normal school should accomplish much more than this. 
In the last ten years the most progressive schools in the coun- 
try have very much changed their methods of instruction. 
This has been accompanied by novelties which will not meet 
final acceptance. But it is plain to all intelligent observers, 
that the general principle of the changes is fully established in 
the best schools, though it is not yet carried out in average 
schools. Wherever it has been adopted in States with fully- 
organized public and normal schools, it has met some opposi- 
tion. But a State just organizing has, in this respect, some 
advantage, since traditions are less supported by authority, 
and so it is easier to put the State in the front at first. It will 
be a serious misfortune if Georgia fails to use this advantage. 
In this matter the new normal school has power to put prog- 
ress forward ten years. 

The plan which should be adopted for Georgia is that which 
other communities have followed, of sending some of the best 
teachers, those who know most of the improvements, to make 
preparation by a sojourn in the States where these new prin- 
ciples are studied and carried out with the greatest originality. 
I have not room, nor is it necessary here, to say how much in- 
vestigation and time on their part are needed. The sooner 
this plan could be adopted the more time we should save. 
But the bill is not passed, nor is the appropriation made, nor 
in fact do more than a few people realize the importance of 
this measure. 

If some of the money of that great public trust, the Peabody 
Fund, could be used in this way, it would probably do Georgia 
more good than five times the same sum otherwise employed. 
It seems to be the wise plan of those who administer this 


(Continued on page 395.) 
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Boston, JUNE 21, 1883. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 

United States.—A verdict of not guilty was rendered in the 
star-route trial, Thursday. Another indictment has been 
found against Thomas J. Brady, one of the defendants.—— 
Nearly 100,000 emigrants arrived at the ten principal custom 
ports in this country last month.——A cyclone swept over the 
southwestern counties of Pennsylvania Monday, 18th inst., 
destroying a vast amount of property. Portions of Ohio were 
also visited by a terrific gale.-——The condition of Mr. A. Bron- 
son Alcott is reported to be steadily improving.——-McGeoch, 
Everingham & Co., heavy dealers in lard and other pro- 
visons on the Chicago board, having attempted in vain to run 
a corner in lard for July delivery, failed on Saturday, with 
liabilities estimated at from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000. Several 
other firms are reported to have gone down with them.—— 
Frederic M. Cheney of Massachusetts, has been appointed 

United States Consul at Zanzibar. 

Great Britain. Four of the London dynamite conspirators, 
—Dr. Gallagher, Wilson, Whitehead, and Curtin, —were con- 
vieted on Thursday, and sentenced to penal servitude for life. 
Ansburgh and Bernard Gallagher were acquitted.——Nearly 
two hundred children were trampled to death during the prev- 
alence of a panic at a public hall in Sunderland, on Saturday 
evening. 

Germany.—The Government’s Church Bill has passed its 
second readinz in committee of the lower house of the Prus- 
sian Landtag by a vote of 13 to 8.—— Herr Lasker, the German 
liberal statesman, sailed on Saturday last from Southampton 
by the steamer “‘ Werra” for New York. 

Italy.—Cardinal Simeoni, who has recently had an interview 
with the Pope, avers that the recent circular letter of His Holi- 
ness to the bishops was not issued with the intention of inter- 
fering in politics, but simply in the interest of discipline and 
morality. 

France. — President Grévy is opposed to taking extreme 
measures against Aunam, as he does not wish to alienate the 
sympathy of England and America. Prime Minister Ferry, on 
the contrary, is in favor of an energetic course. 

China.—The Chinese commander at Shanghai has informed 
the French minister there that China has no intention of de- 
claring war against France. 

South America.—Several villages in Ecuador were almost 
entirely destroyed by an earthquake last month.—The Are- 
2 Congress has confirmed Sefior Calderon as president of 

eru. 

Turkey. — A battle is reported to have taken place on Friday 
between the Turks and Albanians in the Hotti district, in 
which the losses were heavy on both sides, 


Amona the speakers not previously announced to 
take part in the meeting of American Institute at White 
Mountains are Gen. John Eaton, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education; Emerson E. White, president Purdue 
University at La Fayette, Ind. 


Tun most important educational event of the week 
in Massachusetts is the resignation of E. A. Hubbard, 
one of the agents of the Board of Education, Mr. 
Hubbard has rendered the State very valuable services, 
and completes fifty years of work as a Massachusetts 
educator. He has won, and is entitled to, the highest 
respect of those in whose behalf he has labored so long 
and faithfully. His successor is not yet named. 


Ir was a pleasure to meet, on the Pacific Coast, Major 
Dame of Boston, who is lecturing up and down the 
country on social and educational topics. He is every- 
where doing great good by advocating advanced educa- 
tional facilities and methods, and his great popularity 
enables him to secure a large hearing. No man since 
Starr King has so gained the ear and the heart of Cali- 
fornians, and so good an authority as John Swett places 


him in the front rank of lecturers in meeting exactly 


the needs of the people of the far West. 


JOURNAL readers are aware that Purdue University, 
Ind., loses, by resignation, the valuable services of Hon. 
E. E. White, LL.D., who has been its able and efficient 
president for more than nine years. While the educa- 
tors of Indiana and of the country deeply regret the 
necessity of President White’s action and the train of 
events which led to it, they will none the less rejoice 
in the choice of Hon. James H. Smart of Indianapolis, 
for six years State Supt. of Instruction of Indiana, as 
his successor at Purdue. Mr. Smart is an able man, a 
good scholar, a fine executive officer, and his State and 
national reputation will aid him in carrying the univer- 
sity forward in a path of increasing usefulness. The 
trustees of the university are to be congratulated on 
the wisdom of their choice of a new president. 


* 


Txu Legislature of Rhode Island has amended its 
license law by allowing a liquor saloon to be planted 
within two hundred feet of a school-house, instead of 
four hundred feet as before, thus bringing the attrac- 
tions and the temptations of the dram-shop twice as 
near to the enticeable minds and hearts of the children. 
It seems to us the sum of all wickedness, that rumsellers 
should desire to lure school-children into their snares; 
but as the wily spider must hang his web near the 
haunt of the unwary fly, so the saloon must be placed 
where it can best secure its future victims, and legisla- 
tors are found who will aid in the accomplishment of 
this wicked purpose. Morally the act is a great wrong, 
politically it is a great blunder, and educationally it can 
only work harm to the boys and girls who are thus 
made familiar with the ways of destruction. 


Tae new Secretary of Education in Connecticut, 
Hon. C. D. Hine, is making careful inquiries into the 
condition and needs of the country schools, a study 
which cannot be too carefully prosecuted in any State. 
Our city schools are constantly kept under the eye of 
the superintendent and the school-boards, and the vig- 
ilant inspection of the city press, which is the constant 
and ready detective of all sorts of extravagance, abuse, 
and ill management. Not so is it with the schools in the 
sparsely settled portions of the country, and it will be a 
happier day for them when our school machinery can 
be made as effective in these as in the more populous 
parts of New England. As a result of Mr. Hine’s tour 
among more than one hundred Connecticut towns he 
reports, in substance,— 

That the great difficulty he found is in the expense and 
inefficiency of maintaining so many small and separate schools, 
when consolidation would give better instruction and better 
advantages in every way; that in some towns where, twenty- 


five years ago, a well-educated teacher taught sixty native-born 


pupils, an incompetent teacher now idled away his or her 
time in teaching three or four. The tendency of the popula- 
tion of the State to the manufacturing centers had depleted 
the country districts, and left the school-houses almost de- 
serted, am public spirit in regard to education almos 
stagnan 

There is aspirit of parsimony and jealousy which opposes 
the introduction of new methods of — In one dis- 


| trict neither the teacher nor school-visitor had ever heard of 


any other than the A B C method of teaching readi 

were in Connecticut last year 53 schools that did oat * 
three pupils; 352 that did not exceed ten, and 2,335 that d 
— — Mr. deprecates the fact that 
nfluence has so m to with selection school 
officials and teachers. * 


The condition of things in Connecticut, as seen by 


Mr. Hine, is not phenomenal, but it exists to a greater 
or less degree in Massachusetts, in New York, in Ohio, 
in Illinois, in Missouri, in California, in fact in all parts 
of the country. The evils of small schools, poor teach- 
ing, indifference on the part of parents and school offi- 
cials are not local, but they are very general, too fre- 
quent to allow us to be over-boastful of the work of our 
free schools, and sufficiently common to call for the 
most earnest attention of every wise citizen and educa- 
tor. The only caution we have to suggest is, that in 
the inspection of our schools we should learn to en- 
courage efforts in the right direction, rather than to 
stand as critics in condemnation of the tendencies the 


wrong way. 


THERE is no feature of the terrible calamity at Sun- 
derland (Eng.) that ia not full of distress and sorrow. 
Two hundred children rushing on to their own destruc- 
tion and that of their fellows is a scene the thought of 
which, is harrowing in the extreme, and we pray that 
it may be the last to occur in a civilized land. Its 
lessons, purchased at such a cost of precious, hopeful 
life, should be most carefully learned, and obeyed. The 
first lesson is that our public halls and school-buildings 
should have ample doorways and stairways for the rapid 
and safe egress of audiences. The second is that build- 
ings for schools, churches, and halls, should not be over 
two stories in height; and, where it is possible, the 
assemblies should be gathered on one floor. In case of 
a panic, in an audience of any kind, a single stairway 
for the exit of an audience is seen to be a death-trap for 
the people. 

Another truth is taught, and that is that an audience 
of children in a public hall should be under the constant 
guardianship of teachers or a watchful police. One 
adult at least should be stationed over every forty chil- 
dren, (a) to preserve order, (b) to answer any wants, (e) 
to prevent rushing in going in and coming out. As 
practice secures coolness and self-possession, children 
in our large schools should be under frequent drill in 
leaving school-buildings rapidly and at an instant’s 
notice. If accustomed to a sudden call to action, they 
will not have the unreasoning qualities of a great crowd 
that presses on blindly to its own destruction, as at the 
Brooklyn Bridge disaster, and now in the fearful 
calamity across the sea. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston, June 16, 1883. 

Ten days of time and three thousand miles in space sepa- 
rates us bodily from the Golden Gate and the delightful ex- 
periences of the Pacific Coast, but in mind and heart we are 
both here and there, and for a long time we may expect our 
inner-self to be playing truant with our body, and flying west- 
ward to Colorado, to New Mexico, to California, to Utah, to 
the mountains and prairies of the fugitive land called“ The 
Great West.“ We must spin our readers another Western 
yarn, even at the risk of one letter too many from this far-off 
portion of our land. Note-book and memory are too full to 
stop just now, and then we have not spoken yet of Johnny 
Chinaman,” and we must have our say about him, even at the 
venture of colliding with the views of those Who see China 
from the Pacific rather than the Atlantic slope. 


THE KINDERGARTEN, 


California life is busy, material, practical, Gold and silver 
mines, cattle and sheep ranches, fruit-raising, stocks, fisher- 
ies, lumber, big trees, mountains, grand scenery, commerce, 
the opium trade, railroad monopolies, Chinatown and 
Johnny,“ are the topics of conversation in town and coun- 
try. The people are not given to poetry or fine sentiments. 
A New Englander in California is an intensified Yankee, with 
a tremendoas hold on the main chance, which he will not let 
go. The Southerner is no longer the cavalier, but reduces his 
chivalry to the most practical common-sense use in reclaiming 
wild nature, and in making the wilderness bear eighty bushels 
of wheat to the acre. The Westerner takes solid satisfaction 
in his thousands of acres of cattle-ranches, and in fighting 
railroads through the grange-movement. Housewives, ser- 
vants, and children can quote the highest stocks in the New- 
York market, and advise you as to the best investments on 


| the Pacific Coast. 


Now what can the poetical, philosophical, sentimental kin 
kergarten do in such a community as that? Sentimental, 
atheistic slop,” was the delightful epithet which the first San 
Francisco kindergarten received from a leading daily of that 
city. (By-the-way, commend us to a Western editor, when 
we would hear the English tongue in its native force and per- 
spicuity, if not ite elegant refinements.) Sentimental“ was 
applied to the new importation, as opposed to the bread-and- 


butter studies of the common school; “ atheistic,” as referring 
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to the supposed if not real opinions of our New-York philan- 
‘thropist, who aided in establishing the first schools. Unpop- 
ular is not the word to express the real feeling of the average 
San Franciscan at the introduction of Froebel’s system, and 
possibly it may have had something to do with stirring up the 
semi-lunatic ravings of sand-lot orators, or the furor against 
the Chinese. Certain it was that few greeted the system save 
those who had seen and known its beneficent work on this 
side the Sierras. The first of the great teachers of Froebel’s 
doctrines to go to the Pacific Coast was Miss Emma Marwedel, 
who still remains as a witness to their wonderful progress, for 
the work has been a success, and a most triumphant victory 
has been won, even in the face of the most threatening ob- 
stacles at the outset. Like all other Americans, the Califor- 
nian admires true pluck in carrying on enterprises, and a good 
thing soon comes to receive his most hearty approval. So has 
it been with the kindergarten 
Miss Marwedel’s work grew slowly into public regard, while 
her main object was to educate teachers who should instruct 
in families and in the public schools, illustrating her methods 
by classes of children drawn from such sources as she could 
command. Obstacles of one sort and another, personal and 
social, hindered Miss Marwedel’s greatest success, and it was 
only when her efforts were seconded by the labors of two of 
the most remarkable women of the city, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper 
and Mrs. Kate Smith Wiggin (nee Smith), that it moved rap- 
idly to the high position it now holds in the West. Mrs, 
Cooper is one of those noble-minded, energetic women, who, 
placed in any community come to the front as leaders in 
great moral and religious movements. Possessing great ben- 
evolence, fine executive ability, constant in activity with hands, 
head,and heart, and intensely interested in the poorer classes of 
society, Mrs. Cooper saw how well fitted the kindergarten was 
in its application to the poverty-stricken homes of society. 
She interested herself in gathering a few children between 
four and six years of age, and a kindergarten was started in a 
neglected portion of the clty. The experiment was a success, 
and friends of religion as well as of education saw that Mrs. 
Cooper had opened a wide door of usefulness and philanthro- 
py for them to enter. Her large acquaintance with the char- 
ities of San Francisco, and with the people who supplied the 
funds, enabled her to enlarge the work rapidly, and it has 
grown upon her hands in five years so that there are now about 
twenty charily kindergartens in various parts of the city, with 
an attendance of nearly 2,000 children, supported by individ- 
uals, churches, Bible classes, etc., while one kindergarten was 
adopted by the public-school board in 1880, and it is hoped 
that more may be taken under the support of the city when 
the finances will allow. But Mrs. Cooper could not have ac- 
complished her great work as a kindergarten missionary with- 
out the genius and enthusiasm of Mrs. Wiggin, whose whole 
soul is on fire in this work for the little ones among the poor 
and the needy. Mrs. Wiggins’ special work is in training kin- 
dergartners, and in supervising the charity-schools of the city, 
and for it all she seems to have had a special call, and a full 
inspiration. Her love for children, and for the methods of 
instruction, are equally strong, and her faith in both are the 
secret of her power. Mrs. W. graduated her first class of kin- 
dergartners in 1881, consisting of four ladies. Her second class, 
in 1882, numbered 13, and the class graduating in May, 1883, 21 
and the entering class for 1884 has more applicants than she 
can receive. This growth of the work is in answer to a de- 
mand for these trained teachers in various parts of the State, 
and each of the graduates of the present year is already sure 
of a remunerative position at once, or at the opening of the 
new school year in the autumn. 


The kindergartens of San Francisco are located in the lowest 
sections of the city, morally, and they gather the children 
from the homes of the wicked and the vile, and thus their in- 
fluence is made of the greatest value to society. We visited 
the school in Tar Flat, where we found 150 children from ill- 
conditioned homes. The incidents told us by the teachers of 
the parentage and home life of some of these unfortunate 
little ones were more thrilling than romance. Lessons of or- 
der, purity, cleanliness, industry, happiness, love, self-sacri- 
fice, kindness, honesty, truth, virtue, temperance, were here 
taught to children who knew little of their value from parental 
precept or example. In another school of 150 children, 65 
came from the liquor saloons, and in the West the liquor sa- 
loon often includes the gambling-den and the brothel. An- 
other school in what is called Barberry Coast is among the 
lowest of the low colored population of the city, and here there 
are 150 children under these earnest, self-denying teachers, 
who not only teach, but clothe them, visit them in their homes, 
and when old enough encourage them in self-support. ‘Talk 
about your Yo Semite Valley! You ought to see our kinder- 
garten!!” said an enthusiastic saloon-keeper, in describing to 
a friend the school where his child was in attendance; and 
the child in testimony sald, We don’t nip nothing now,” 
meaning, We don’t steal now. 

As the work and beneficial results of the kindergarten be- 
come better known through private conversations, public lec- 
tures, and the warm commendations of the press of San Fran- 
cisco, money is the more readily secured from the benevolent 
for carrying on these enterprises. In that city, as in Boston, 
some of the wealthiest citizens have become their generous 
Patrons. Among them we were glad to learn the names of 
Mrs, Charles Crocker, her daughter Miss Hattie Crocker, Mrs. 
Gov. Stanford, D. O. Mills, Lloyd Tevis, and others who have 
become deeply interested in this department of education, 
charity, and philanthropy. 


It was our good fortune to be in San Francisco at the gradu- 
ation exercises of Mrs. Wiggin’s class in May, and it is simple 
justice to teacher and class to say that the results of the year’s 
work were of the very highest order of excellence, whether 
considered from an educational or an artistic standpoint. The 
spirit and enthusiasm of the members of the class were some- 
thing wonderful, while the talent displayed in the essays and 
other exercises at Dashaway Hall illustrated the fact that the 
children of California will have only first-class workers to con- 


duct their kindergarten instruction. Mrs. Wiggins’s address to 
the audience was a beautiful tribute to the value of Froebel’s 
methods as applied to the children they are seeking to save, 
and we have a partial promise that we may publish it in Tue 
JOURNAL. Among those who took part in the proceedings of 
the evening were Hon. John Swett, Mrs. Cooper, Rev. Dr. 
Stebbins, and the editor of Taz JournNAL, who had the honor 
of placing the diplomas in the hands of the young ladies who 
had so honorably won these testimonials of their devotion and 
consecration to a noble life-work. Tue Epriror. 


A SHORTER CATECHISM. 


Q.— What are the two great educational associations of 
America ? 

Ans.—The National Educational Association, which will 
meet at Saratoga, N. Y., July 9, 10, and 11, and the American 
Institute of Instruction, which will meet at Fabyan’s, in the 
White Mountains, July 11, 12, 13. 

Q.—Who are the officers of these associations ? 

Ans.—Eli T. Tappan, LL D., of Gambier, Ohio, is president 
of National Educational Association, and W. E. Sheldon, Eeq., 
Boston, Mass., is its secretary. Geo. A. Walton, Esq., of West 
Newton, Mass., is president of the American Institute of In- 
struction, and Robert C. Metcalf, Esq., Boston, is the secre- 
tary. For circulars of the meetings, or for other information, 
letters should be sent to the officers. 

Q,— Who may become members of these associations ? 

Ans.—Any person, male or female, of good character, and 
interested in education. 

Q.—What constitutes mem bership in each? 

Ans.—Signing the Constitution of each society, and paying 
an annual fee of two dollars to the treasurer of National Edu- 
cational Association and one dollar to the American Institute. 

Q.—Where can one join ? 

Ans.—At the meetings of the Association. 

What are the benefits to members beyond attendance at 
the meetings ? 

Ans.—(1) Reduced hotel bills; (2) Reduced railroad rates; 
(3) The annual volume of published proceedings; (4) Cheap 
excursions after the meetings; (5) Good fellowship. 

Q.—Who are invited to attend ? 

Ans.—You and your friends. 

Q.—Who are going ? 

Ans.—The wide-awake teachers of the country, of whom 
you are one. 

Q.—What will the whole trip cost ? 

Ans.—Send to the officers for a program, and figure the ex- 
penses for yourselves. 

Q.—Wiill it pay to go? 


Ans.—YES, EVERY TIME. OgTHODOX, 


DRIFT. 


— The theory that our common-school education of the 
masses generates universal laziness, and is knocking the bot- 
tom out of our industrial life, does not bear the test of facts. 
The leading editor of a great Western journal is responsible 
for the statement that the industries of the country are only 
kept alive by the emigration of people who have not been 
spoiled by popular education. The fact is, that our foreign- 
born laborers are valuable just in proportion to the amount of 
education they have received at home. The majority of re- 
cent immigrants to the West are from those countries in cen- 
tral and northern Europe where popular education has received 
its most complete development, and the great prosperity of 
States like Iowa and Minnesota is largely due to this fact, sup- 
plemented by the munificent provisions of the new Northwest 
for the elementary schooling of its whole population. On the 
contrary, the ignorance of the lower classes of British and 
Canadian-French origin is the curse of the great Eastern States; 
filling their poor-houses and prisons with criminals and paupers, 
deluging their cities with drunkenness, demoralizing their 


political life, and waking up a new malignity of bigotry through 
Th efforts of the Catholic bishops to destroy the public schools. 
the esober truth that everywhere confronts this senseless 
tirade against popular education as a generator of national 
laziness is, that everywhere in the Republic, among every 
class and race, work of every sort is productive according to 
the character, general intelligence, and technical skill of the 
workmen, and that ignorance, with its inevitable accompani- 
ments, is, to-day, the most serious drawback to the industrial 


success of the American people. 


— There is imminent danger that cortain little cliques in 
our country,—clerical, scientific, social and literary,—will be- 
come little better than slander-mills, pouring out a disagree- 
able grist of contemptuous abuse and misrepresentation of the 
American system of education for the people. The slightest 
motive power sets one of these noisy little cliques in motion, 
and press, pulpit, and drawing-room resound with the clangor 
and clack of the old argument against popular education and 
a fair chance for all people, which has been answered a thou- 
sand times, and yet periodically turns up, as unconscious of 


being dead and buried as a first-class ghost in a spiritual circle. 


There is no absurdity impossible to a little knot of cultivated, 
exclusive, and even worthy people, who spend life in spinning 
around within the little pint-pot of their own comfortable ex- 


istence, with no more vital contact with the great wagld of the 
American people than one of those exquisite little groups of 
shining creatures that may be seen in a tiny lakelet, left in the 
hollow of a rock by the seaside from the retreating surge. The 
little theories that pass for eternal verities in that picturesque 
puddle are all well enough, until, some day, old ocean, outside, 
roars itself up into a storm, curves itself a moment in a 
mountain-wave above this little city of exclusives, and de- 
scends with a wash that resolves all things back to the sea- 
level, and mingles the dabris of a perfect little theory with the 
larger laws that swing the planet and preside over the uni- 
verse of mind and matter. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


ADVICE TO THOSE WHO PROPOSE TO ATTEND THE COMING 
MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE. 


1. Go early, and take some of the excursions before the 
opening of the institute. Tickets are good to go July 6 to 11. 
Meetings commence the 11th. If you cannot go early, please 
stay and take excursions after the close of the meeting, July 
13. Be sure to be present at all the meetings. The secretary 
or treasurer of the Institute will be at Fabyan’s on and after 
Saturday, July 7 to 13. 

2. Arrange for your rooms without delay, writing to the 
** proprietor of House,“ stating who, if any one, will 
accompany you. At the prices advertised, two will be expected 
to occupy one room, In case of necessity. 

3. Select one of the houses near the place of meeting. It 
will cost no more to board at Fabyan’s, Mount Pleasant, Craw- 
ford’s, or the Twin Mountain House, at $2.00 per day, than to 
take a room at $1.00 elsewhere and pay $1.00 for car-fare 
(Bethlehem and Littleton rates) to and from the meeting, even 
if you go but once a day. 

4. Decide soon enough to secure from the clerk or proprietor 
of your hotel a ticket of assignment of room before starting. 

The following is the form issued at the above-named hotels: 


HOUSE, N. H., 
A. T. & O. F. Barron, Proprietors, 


Mr. 


and 


have engaged room No. — during the meeting of the American 
| mec July — to 13, 1883, subject to the following con- 
tions: 

The proprietors reserve the right to substitute for the above- 
named room one of equal accommodations, if the regular busi- 
ness of the house should positively demand. 

Having secured this you will be shown your room immedi- 
ately on your arrival. 

To those who have not yet decided to attend the meeting of 
the Institute, with its many attractions, the advice is, decide 
without delay,—to go. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


The N. V. L. Ente AND WasTeen R. R. will seli round trip tickets to 
Saratoga and return, —good in going from July 3 to 10, inclusive, and re- 
turning on or before the 28th of July, as follows: 

From Jamestown, N. X. (Chautauqua Lake), $10.00. Salamanca, $9 75; 
Bradford, $10.00; Carrollton, $9.65; Olean, $9.50; Cuba, $9.50; Frien ship 
$9.50; Wellsville, $9.25; Hornellsville, $8.50; Canisteo, $8 50; Bath, $8.25; 
Addison, $8.00; 1 $7 60; Elmira, $7.40; Waverly, $7.25; Oswego, 
$700. (See rates from the West to Chautauqua Lake.) 

DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA, AND WESTEEN R. R. will return mem- 
bers of the Association free over the portion of the line on which full fare 
was paidin going. Return tickets obtained from the treasurer at Sara- 
toga; good until July 28. 

Fun ALBANY Day-LINE OF STREAMNRA will sell tickets from 
New York to Saratoga and return, for 64 25. Tickets good in going from 
July 3 to 10, and returning to July 28. 

EXOURSION TICKETS may be purchased at the principal points at the 
West to Chautauqua Lake, N. X., and return at low rates: St. Louis, Mo., 
$26.25; Hannibal, Mo., $28.60; Keokuk; Ia., $27 60; Burlington, Ia., $26 30; 
Quincy, III., $28.60; Jacksonville, III., $25 90; Springfield, III., $24.15; La- 
fayette, Ind., $17.15; Logansport, Ind., $16.00; Fort Wayne, Ind., $15 00. 
Similar rates may be had from other places. Excursion tickets may also 
be procured at the same places for Niagara Falls and return, at an ad- 
vance varying from 61.00 to $5.00. Fare each way between Niagara Falls 
to Saratoga, is $6 50. 
ReuND-Taip TICKETS may be procured at the principal points in the 
South via railroad to Norfolk, Va., thence to New York. as follows: Mem- 
his, Tenn., $48.00; Chattanooga, Tenn., $35.60; Knoxville, Tenn, $32 25; 

ristol, Tenn., $27.00; Selma, Ala., $4500; Decatar, Ala, $40 50; Hunts- 
ville, Ala., $39.60; Corinth, Miss., $44.30; Meridian, Miss » $49.55; Macon, 
Ga., $42.00; Atlanta, Ga., $40.00; Dalton, Ga., $35.60; Rome, Ga., $37 20; 
N. C., $32.00; Salem, Va., $22 00; Lynchburg, 4 


Warm Springs. 
Petersburg, Va., $17.00; Norfolk, Va., $12.00; Richmond, Va., $14 
other points at similar rates. ‘ 


HOTELS. 


Congress Hall will be the headquarters of the Association. It can ac- 
commodate 1,000 guests. Price, 82 00 per day for ladies, and $2.50 for 
gentlemen, it being understood that at these rates two persons occupy 
ne room. 
5 Arlington House, 300 — one person occupying a room, $250 per 
4 persons occupyio, 
0 


one room, $2.00 each. 
ph Hotel (between the United States and Grand Union), on Broad- 
way, $2.50 


r day. 
2 House, 235 Broadway; $2.00 per day, two in one room; $2.50 


Broadwa per 

Dr. Hamliton's Institute. Franklin street; $1.50 to $2.00 per day. 

Mrs. S. B. Thorn, Circular street; $1.50 to $2.00 per day. 

Bates House, 109 Circular street; $1.50 per day. 

Dr. L. B. Putnam, 495 Broadway; $1.50 — day. 

Vermont House, C. W. Dyer; $1.50 per . 

Mrs. J. B. Latham, 28 Matilda street; $1.50 per os. 

Mrs. 22 Carpenter, corner Philadelphia and Henry streets; $1.25 to 

1.50 per 

° need Hien, 48 Front street; $1.00 to $1.50 day. 

Mrs. L. L. Sharp, 65 Spring street; $1.50 per day, or $10.00 per week. 

Mrs. J. Walter, 152 Spring street; $1.00 to $1.50 per = 

Foley House, 226 South Broadway; $2 00 2 day, 812.00 per week. 

Tue Waverly, J. M. Case, on sree 1.50 per day. 

Rossiter House, Seth G. Wing, corner Philadelphia and Regent streets; 
week. 


$1.50 per day, or $8.00 per 

It is very important those pe to attend this meeting should 
secure their rooms beforehand. ost of the hotels open about the 15th 
of June, and it is desirable that rooms be secured as soon as possible after 
that date. The prices named are from July 5th to the 14th. In some in- 


stances board may be obtained at low rates by those who remain a week 


or longer, 


—_ 


\ 
| — 
vefemple Grove Seminary, C. F. Dowd; $2.00 per d 
Temple Grove Seminary, C. F. Dowd; $2. ay. 
House, 8. E. Henedict: $2.00 per * f 
| 
| | 
| 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Longfell e With B 

> ellow’s “ Ev 0. lographical Sketch, 

Historical Sketeh, and Notes. a 

— Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles Standish.” With 
otes. 

3. Longfellow’s “‘Courtship of Miles Standish.” Drama- 
tized for private theatricals in schools and families. 

4. Whittier’s “Snow-Bound,” and Among the Hills.“ 
With Notes. 

5. Whittier’s “ Mabel Martin, Cobler Keetar, Maud Muller, 
and Other Poems.” With Bi ical Sketch and Notes. 

6. Holmes’s “Grandmother's Story, and Other Poems.” 
With Biographical Sketch and Notes. 

7. Hawthorne’s “ True Stories from New-England History, 
1620—1692: Grandfather’s Chair.” Part I. With Questions. 

8. Hawthorne’s “ True Stories from New-England History, 
1692-1760: Grandfather’s Chair.“ Part II. th Questions. 

8. Hawthorne’s “ True Stories from New-England History, 
1760—1808: Grandfather’s Chair.“ Part III. With Questions. 

10. Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories: ‘‘ Benjamin West, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, Ben- 

veraging about pages ton: Ho - 
flin & Co. Pries, each number, 15 cents. 

No more attractive or useful series of little books has ever 
come from the American press, and we are glad to chronicle 
the fact that several of the series have already been prescribed 
for the use of the Chautauqua Association. It is only neces- 
sary to call attention to the distinguished authors, and the 
wisely-chosen selections from their writings embodied in the 
series, to secure for them universal popularity. For school use 
what could be better as supplementary reading? Are there 
any books better suited for the tourist during the vacation 
season ? They include gems of poetry, biographical sketches, 
and choice, true stories adapted to both young and old. Every- 
thing connected with their mechanical execution is in harmony 
with the high character of their literary contents,—paper, ty- 
pography, ornamented headings, and cover are as nearly per- 
fect as the art of book-making can produce them. The price 
is so low that every reader can afford them. With such books 
at such a price, all excuse for reading the scurrilous cheap 
trash, with which the country is flooded, is done away with. 
Teachers, and all friends of good reading should help to make 
such books the constant companions of the young under 
their care. 


STATISTICAL RECORD OF THE ARMIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Frederick Phisterer, late captain U. 8. Army. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 


This is a supplementary volume of the Campaigns of the Civil 
War, and contains the statistics of the several armies. The 
volume was essential to make the series absolutety complete. 

It furnishes in a convenient shape the details of statistical in- 
formation which one is not likely to find in any other compact 
form. It includes a list of all organizations mustered into the 
U. S. service, the strength of the army at various periods, its 
organization into army corps, etc.; a chronological list of all 
engagements, with the losses in each; tabulated statements of 
all loses in the war, the causes of death; and an extremely val- 
uable list of the names and ranks of all general officers. The 
importance and great utility of the book will be at once recog- 
nized by all who feel an active interest in the history of th 
war, or for that matter in the history of the people of Ameri 
SrxLx Ix Pusuic Discourse. With special refef- 

ence to The Usages of the Pulpit.” By Austin Phelps, 


D.D., late Bartlett professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover 
Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This superb volume consists of twenty lectures by this emi- 
nent author and preacher. It would be difficult to find a more 
complete and thorough exegesis of the principles which enter 
into the best forms of expression of thought. While they are 
designed expressly as a guide to oratorical style in the minis- 
trations of the pulpit, they embody the elements of good style, 
and serve to teach all who seek to acquire a strong, vigorous, 
and lucid style in literary composition. Dr. Phelps is a model 
of precision in statement, and has a wonderfully-suggestive 
way of putting his thoughts into elegant diction. The con- 
tents of this excellent volume are admirably suited to meet the 
wants of a large class who desire to make their efforts in the 
pulpit effective to intelligent hearers. It will be found equally 
pertinent to all minds possessed of scholarly tastes, and en- 
gaged in intellectual occupations. He continually illus 
his reasoning by anecdotes and examples from the best 
thors, and writes in a way highly entertaining to the general 
reader. His fundamental doctriné of style accords closely 
with that of Herbert Spencer, who, in his essay on “ Style, 
treats the dynamics of expression with a philosophical clear- 
ness and subtlety which have never been surpassed. This 
theory is that the only test of good style is the perfect ease 
and directness with which the thought is grasped by the un- 
derstanding. We would heartily recommend this work by 
Professor Phelps as one of the best extant on the subject. 


Spanisu Vistas. By George Parsons Lathrop. Illustrated 
N Reinhart. New Tork: Harper & Brothers. 


The contents of this beautiful book were originally published 
as magazine articles in Harpers’ Magazine, where their charm- 
ing style and characteristic illustrations made them very in- 
teresting and popular. Mr. Lathrop presents views of modern 
Spanish life in a most graphic and picturesque style. He de- 
scribes the scenery and people, and gives many excellent anec- 
dotes of travel, legends, and historical reminiscences. The 
contents of the book are grouped as follows: From Bargos to 
the Gate of the Sun; The Lost City; Cordovan Pilgrims; An- 
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dalusia and the Alhambra; Mediterranean Ports and Gardens; 
Hints to Travelers. Mr. Reinhart’s illustrations are strong 
pictures, and form an important feature of the book; being 
sketches from life, they are full of variety, and show com- 
mendable artistic skill. The book is an unusually handsome 
one in paper, typography, and binding. It has a heavy, red 
cover, emblazoned with the royal coat-of-arms of Spain, mak- 
ing it an ornament for the library or drawing-room table. 


BuTier’s Serres or READERS. and Third 
Readers now ready; Fourth and Fifth Readers will be ready 


next month. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 

The first three books of this new series are beautiful speci- 
mens of the art of book-making. The illustrations and me- 
chanical work are unsurpassed. The First Reader is, in our 
judgment, the most important book of a series of practically 
useful School Readers, and the most difficult to prepare. But- 
ler’s First Reader seems to us to furnish the proper material 
for the first steps in teaching reading. It is adapted to the 
Word and the Phonic Methods of teaching, and can be, of 
course, used for the Alphabetic method, if there are those 
who still cling to it. The Word and Phonic methods should 
be used in connection, Some of the lessons are in script, to 
give the pupils opportunity to learn to write, and enable them 
to read script as readily as ordinary printed-matter. 

The plan of the Second Reader is similar to that of the 
First Reader. The Word-method is united with the Phonic 
and appropriate diacritical marks are introduced. The pict- 
ures are admirable, and serve to illustrate the text, and afford 
ample opportunity for object-lessons. e 

In the Third Reader special attention is directed to the 
Phonic Chart, and the exercises in articulation that follow it. 
Correct utterance is emphasized in every reading-lesson. 
When the remaining books of this series appear they will 
have our attention, but if they are equal to the first three of 
the series they will in all respects meet the demands for the 
essentials of teaching reading easily and properly. The pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated upon the artistic finish and ap- 
propriateness of the illustrations for these Readers. In the 
imporant matter of gradation they say: The three main 
points taken into consideration were, the sentiment of the les- 
son, the easiness or difficulty of the words used in its expres- 
sion, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive mate- 
rial. Many selections, not too advanced in sentiment, were 
either modified in language or rejected as interfering with a 
distinct plan of a gradual increase of the vocabulary, which 
allowed only a limited number of new words to each lesson. 
These words being diacritically marked, not only indicate the 
current pronunciation, but also furnish valuable opportunities 
for phonic analysis.“ We are authorized to announce to 
teachers and school officers that sample sets of this series 
(when ready) will be sent by mail for examination, on receipt 
This amount will be returned if the in- 


-ENGLAND BIRD-Lir E. Being a Manual of New-Englan 
Ornithology. Revised and edited from the manuscript o 
A. Stearns, member of the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club, ete. By Elliott Coues, member of the Academy, etc. 
Part II., Non-Oscine Passeres, Birds of Prey, Game and 
Water Birds. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $2.50. 
This is the concluding volume of this valuable treatise o 
** New-England Bird-life.“ The birds of New England hav 
been closely and successfully studied, and the knowledge hith- 
erto widely scattered, and in a crude condition, has been 
brought together and systematized in the present work. The 
author recognizes the valuable assistance rendered in its prep- 
aration by Henry A. Purdie, of West Newton, Mass., who is 
one of the best ornithologists of the country. The contents 
show that the following birds are fully described: Flycatchers, 
whippoorwills and night hawks, Swift’s humming-birds, king- 
fishers, cuckoos, woodpeckers, owls, hawks, American vul- 
tures, pigeons, turkeys, grouse, partridge, plovers, oyster- 
catchers, avocets, stilts, phalaropes, snipe, etc.; ibises, herons, 
cranes, rails and their allies, swans, geese, and ducks, gannets, 
pelicans, cormorants, figates, jaegers, gulls, terns, skimmers, 
petrels, loons, grebes, and auks. Appended to this volume is 
an index of English and scientific names of the birds. We 
heartily commend this work to all students and ‘lovers o 
ornithology. Issued in uniform style with Part I.,—Osciv 


(Sin Birds), which is the most complete cyclopedia of th 
ng birds of New Engiand. 


DIssERTATIONS ON EARLY LAW AND Custom. Ch 
umner ne. 8 ew York: Henry Hol 
Co. Price, $3.50, * ” 7 


The substance of this learned volume was originally con- 
tained in lectures which formed part of various courses given 
by the author while he occupied the chair of the ‘‘ Corpus Pro- 
fessorship of Jurisprudence” in the University of Oxford. He 
endeavors to connect a portion of existing institutions with a 
part of the primitive or very ancient usages of mankind, and 
of the ideas associated with these usages. He discusses the 
following topics, giving a chapter to each: The Sacred Laws 
of the Hindus; “‘ Religion and Law; “ Ancestor Worship;”’ 
“Ancestor Worship and Inheritance; Royal Succession 
and the Salle Law;’’ The King in his Relation to Early Civil 
Justice; Theories of Primitive Society;” ‘ East European 
House Communities: “The Decay of Feudal Property in 
France and England; “Classifications of Property,“ and 
Classifications of Legal Rules.’ This eminent author's writ- 
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volume will rank among the highest — 2 im- 
ics discussed in it. A carefully-prep ndex en- 
— the — of the book for reference of scholars and 


the general reader. 


— 


LirrLe Brown-Tor. By Edward A. Rand. Boston: D. | 
Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. | 
This is a book full of interest to the young, and admirabiy 

adapted to do good. The story opens in Boston, but changes 

to an out-of-the-way country town, where a young lady, the 
principal character of the story, goes to teach school. Little 

Brown-Top” is the name given to the school-house, which the 

young teacher finds in a most dilapidated condition. She en- 

ters upon her task with the determination to look only on the 
bright side of everything, and, as 4 natural consequence, her 
pleasant ways and sunny disposition make all — families > 

ds. Her influence is soon felt among the 

3 Reg pupils, and many of the disagreeable 

features of the neighborhood disappear before the example of 

her brightness, her energy, and love of order. The story of 
her experiences is thoroughly entertaining, and the reader is 
not only led to form a strong personal interest in her and her 
work, but in the various other characters of the book. Mr. 

Rand is one of the best of our juvenile story-writers, and his 

works, in addition to the interest they possess, always leave a 

good impression. They should be found in every household 

where there are young ple, and will pay for themselves 
many times over in the lessons they teach in truth, honesty, 


and manliness. 


W 


LITERARY NOTES. 
— Harper & Brothers have added to their series of Greek and 


Latin texts, Xenophontis Libri Socratict, printed in beautiful 
clear type, and in flexible cloth binding; price, 50 cents. 


— The new edition of Students’ Songs was compiled by Mr. 


William H. Hills, Harvard class of 80, and is published by 8 
Moses King, Cambridge, Mass. It is sold at the low price of 0 
50 cents. 5 

— The Cruise of the Canoe Club, by W. L. Alden, author of e 
The Moral Pirates, The Cruise of Ghost, etc., is a charming 1 
Illustrated juvenile book, published by Harper & Brothers, 1 
New Tork. b 

— In the Olden Time is the latest issue of Henry Holt & Co., . 
in the Leisure Moment Series,“ No. 10. It is by the author E 
of Noblesse Oblige, On the Edge of the Storm, etc, and will be N 
found a good story for vacation-reading; price, 25 cents. 1 

— Messrs. Sullivan Bros. & Libbie, of 2 Beacon street, Bos- it 
ton, will sell on June 20, 21, and 22 a valuable collection of 0 
books belonging to Prof. Leander Wetherell, of Boston, con- i 
sisting of valuable works in Standard Literature, Agriculture, 1 
History, Theology, Politics, etc. 

— The second volume of the English translation of the a 
famous ‘‘ Surgeon’s Stories’ of Professor Topelius is in press, , 
and will soon be published by Jansen, McClurg & Co. The 10 
second volume, which is entitled Times of Battle and of Rest, 1 
covers the period of Swedish history from the times succeeding 
the death of Gustaf Adolf, to the reign of the other great d 
Swedish king, Charles XII., who forms the subject of the at 
third volume. It will be published in uniform styie, at $1.25. Ci 

— 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, have just published a very g 
interesting book entitled America not Discovered by Columbus. hi 
It contains an historical sketch of the discovery of America by al 
the Norsemen in the tenth century. By Rasmus B. Anderson, 8¹ 
A.M. A valuable appendix furnishes information on the his- th 
torical, linguistic, literary, and scientific value of the Scandi- St 
navian languages; also a bibliography of the pre-Columbian dis- be 
coveries of America by Paul Barron Watson. It is a book 
every student of American history should read. ta 

— English as She is Spoke, or a Jest in Sober Earnest, is the 3 
title of a very much abridged edition of the well-known New : 
Guide of the Conversation in Portuguese and English, published — 


about a quarter-century ago in Brazil. It is now issued by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, and is No. I. of The New Parch- 
ment Paper Series,“ with an introduction by James Millington. 
It is so filled with fun and humor that one cannot read it with 
the thermometer in the nineties without immoderate laughter. 
An edition of this brochure is also published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Son’s New York. 

— Successful Men of To-day, by Wilbur F. Crafts; published 
by Funk & Wagnalls, New York, in Standard Library; 
price, 25 cents. The testimony, facts, and incidents in the 
lives and experiences of five hundred of the most prominent 
men of America, on the question of success in life, have been 
collected by the author of this book. The information ob- 
tained comes from statesmen, generals, merchants, educators, 
doctors, lawyers, judges, editors, manufacturers, etc. It is a 
book that ought especially to be read by every young man in 
the United States. It is meant for them particularly, while, 
at the same time, parents should diligently ponder the truths 
it puts in array before them. The book possesses all the charm 
of biography of distinguished men, and abounds in witty, hu- 
morous, and telling anecdotes and illustrations. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Harpers Magazme for June isan unusually varied profasely 

. 8. ro A. 

— 8.8, Conan aoe & m a dra ng by E. A. Abbey. To the varied 


the always ely and interesting matter in 
„„ Literary ‘and Historical Resords,” and 


American Review for July, Prest. Julius H. Seel 

writes of“ Dynamite as a Factor in Civilisation» taking of the subject t 
reassuring view that dynamitism, — merely a symptom of present dis- 
content, is necessarily a transient socia phenomenon, which will quickly 
disappear as the institutions of government are ht more into har- 
terests and aspirations of the masses of the people. Pub- 


— The yoy — for May contains several articles | 
interest. Mrs. liphant writes rotesti against the late — 
Mrs. Carl le’s letters and diary. “ Fenianism ” is exhaustively treated 
F. H. O Donnell, M. F.; H. R. Haweis gives a phic sketch of the | 
E Richard Green, the historian; ‘‘ The bili Unbe- 
of tare.’ (New York ; International News Co.) 
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LETTER FROM ATLANTA. 
(Cotinued from page 391.) 


— 


trust- money to use it in taking for the beneficiary States cer- 
tain steps in advance of public opinion, bat stimulating this 
opinion. The step I recommend is precisely of this character. 
At present the agent of the fund spends annually a liberal 
sum in educating young Georgians at the Nashville Normal 
College. They are the most promising young teachers in 
Georgia, and show the great usefulness of the Nashville nor- 
mal. But this work is wholly beyond their power; nor is the 
Nashville school the place to prepare the teachers of whom I 
speak. 

Mau these things with all due respect for those who distrib- 
ute the Peabody Fund, who will, of course, satisfy their own 
judgments and, consciences. But since this money is a pub- 
lic trust, for the benefit of the people of Georgia among others, 
I conceive there is no impropriety in this suggestion from a 
person well acquainted with the needs of Georgia. I have not 
ventured to print these views without asking the opinion of a 
number of persons here whose judgment and means of infor- 
mation are most entitled to respect, and who could have no 


ble personal interest in the matter. 
ELIZA A. Bowen. 


—— 


AUBURN, N. 1. 


GROWTH OF THE CITY,—SUPT. SNOW AND HIS WORK,— 
SALARIES, ETC. 

This city, regarded by many as the most beautiful in the 
State, has lately been making some long strides in the growth 
of her population. For years she kept on the even tenor of 
her way, and was regarded as a beautiful, wealthy, self-satisfied, 
conservative city that did not care much for growth, and was 
well satisfied to let well enough alone. But the past five years 
have witnessed a great change in this respect. Manufactories 
have sprung up as it were by magic. Mills have increased in 
numbers and in size until Auburn can almost rival some of the 
Eastern cities in the variety and extent of her industries. 
Now-s-days no city in the Empire is considered to have quite 
the thing unless some higher institution of learning is within 
its borders. Auburn pleads guilty to the possession of an ex- 
cellent theological seminary, the influence of which, morally, 
intellectually, and socially, is felt among all classes. This 
letter has, however, to do with Auburn schools, so we shall 
endeavor to confine ourselves to the topics before us. 

The Superintendent of Schools is B. B. Snow. He has 
entered upon his twelfth year of work here, and to any one 
looking over the work during his administration, a very marked 
and sure growth is visible. There is no bluster, brag, or con- 
descension about him or his work, but he pulls an even, steady 
stroke that counts every time. He is cordial with his teachers, 
candid in his jadgments, and careful in his advice and sug- 
gestions, and in this way he has won the entire confidence and 
hearty support of all his teachers. In many respects his work 
and ways might be studied with profit as almost models. Supt. 
Snow has been working especially to cut off tardiness from all 
the schools under his charge. Asa result the report of the 
State Superintendent of Education credited Auburn with the 
best attendance of any city in the State for the past year. No 
tardy pupils enter the schools. They either come on time or 
not at all, and take great pride in their record in this particular. 
One young man, a member of the high school, has been neither 
absent nor tardy for a continued period of nine years! This 
regularity brings systematic work with all its good results. 

Monthly teachers’ meetings are held, at which the attend- 
ance of each teacher is required. The superintendent, assisted 
by his teachers, takes charge of the work, and the meetings are 
profitable and interesting. The Auburn High School pays 
especial attention to its classical course. Four years are given 
to Latin, three to Greek, one and one-half to Algebra, one to 
Geometry, one to History, and one to English Literature. The 
following colleges admit the graduates of the Auburn High 
School without examination: Williams, Dartmouth, Middle- 
bury, University of Vermont, Rochester University, Madison 
University, Wellesley, and Syracuse University; and the fol- 
lowing colleges, also, have established prize scholarships in 
the same high school, giving free tuition for Freshman year 
(equivalent to $100) to the leading scholars of the graduating 

class: Trinity, Hamilton, Madison University, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and the University of Vermont. It is needless to add 
that the better class of students face into line in the classical 
course, 


The city supports no private institutions of a high grade’ 


or rank, so that all classes attend the public schools and 
lend their influence to their support. The standing of the 
Auburn High School in the graded list of schools of the State,— 
arranged in accordance with the number of pupils in attend- 
ance that have successfully passed the Regents’ examination, — 
is fifth,—passing Utica, Troy, and other large cities. The sal- 
aries paid by this city in the average are good, although the 
leading teachers do not receive the salary some other cities of 
25,000 inhabitants give. There is but little friction in the 
workings of the public schools, politics being always an un- 
known word so far as the action of the Board of Education is 
Concerned, This condition certainly will allow good work, if 
any will. The condition of the schools in the State is surely 
improving. More and more attention is being given by the 
higher schools to a thorough classical training, better super- 
vision is being sought and found, and the outlook is certainly 


hopeful. New England has the advantage in many respects, 
but New England means and methods,—yes, and the JouRNAL 
or EDUCATION, are certainly finding good soil, and are rapidly 
maturing fruit in the Empire State. NeEmo. 
Auburn, N. F., 1883. 


— 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


PROF. VENABLE’S SCHOOL — SUPT. PEASLEE’S WORK — DR. 
MAYO’S ADDRESS. 


On the fine morning of June 1, in the hall of the Chickering 
Institute in Cincinnati, were assembled the boys of Prof. W. 
H. Venable’s school, the girls of the city normal school, Dr. 
John B. Peaslee, and a group of teachers besides, to listen to 
an address on Natural Methods of Instruction,’’ by the Rev. 
A. D. Mayo, an educator who is always gladly heard by his 
many friends in the Queen city. In honor of Dr. Peasiee’s 
work in the interest of tree-plautlng. Woodman, Spare that 
Tree,“ was sung by the boys. Prof. Venable then introduced 
Dr. Mayo, who said, in substance: 

The natural method of instruction is the divine method. 
Nature’s way is God’s way. Every mother possesses the divine 
method; but, alas! there are many women who are too feeble, 
frivolous, or wicked to train children, Pestalozzi was the first 
to refer us to the mother for hints on right educational 
methods. He did this in a little book called How Gertrude 
Teaches her Children. A child learns more during the first 
few years of its existence than it ever learns in a university. 
Reading is the foundation of all learning. In teaching reading. 
don’t fumble about the alphabet, but read Master each word 
as you go, and you will have no enemy in the rear of your 
arm. ave several First Readers, and read them all. Be 
master of phonics. This will enable you to eliminate any 
patois from the speech of the children. In teaching all 
branches, remember the value of practice. Good writers must 
write a great deal. Good reckoners must count much. Good 
draughtsmen must needs use pencil and crayon often. In 
teaching arithmetic, begin with things ; and remember that 
geography, like charity, begins at home. Books reénforce 
knowledge. The whole of education consists in bringing the 
child into proper relations with his own life. To do this 
you must study Nature’s method and then practice it. 

The limits of a letter will not permit more than an outline 
of,this address, and any outline would fail to do justice to the 
eminent lecturer on whose shoulders has fallen the mantle of 
Horace Mann. Our thanks are due to Prof. Venable for an 


invitation to hear Dr. Mayo. OCCASIONAL. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The Foreign Exhibition Association opens in Boston in 
September. 


—Experimenters are now at work, with reasonable hopes 
of success, on paper railroad ties. 


— Santa Fe, the capital of New Mexico, completes this year 
its life of a third of a millennium, having been founded by the 
Spaniards in 1580. It will commemorate the event by a mining 
and industrial exhibition from July 2 to Aug. 3. Rev. R. S. 
Storrs, D.D., is to deliver the oration. 


— The American Assoc. for the Advancement of Science 
will hold its thirty-second annual meeting at Minneapolis, 
Minn., Aug 15 and following days. The president-elect is 
Prof. C. A. Young, of Princeton. The headquarters of the 
Assoc. will be at the State Univ. Members expecting to attend 
the meeting are requested to notify the local secretary, Prof. 
N. H. Winchell, Minneapolis. . 


— Lazarus Geiger, in one of bis estive lectures, attempts 
to show that sense-perceptions have had avery recent evolu- 
tion by tracing downward from the Homeric poems the terms 
employed to designate color. A much more learned discussion 
of the same subject is that by Prof. T. R. Price, respecting the 
color-system of Virgil. In this essay it is not maintained that 
the words for color indicate the state of the color-sense, but 
the adaptation of the language to the color-perceptions of the 
eye. In nature, seen under ordinary daylight, there are for 
the healthy human eye about 1,100 distinguishable colors. 
For 102 of these Roget has names; but the number of color 
names in modern French is said to be not short of 500. Alma 
Tadema reproduces his color-impressons of the antique world 
by a palette of 12 colors while the pallette of Virgil's vocabu- 
lary contains 27 terms of high colors, and 15 more for shades 
due to excess or deficiency of illumination. — Am. Journal 


Phil. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


France.— Each member of the Institut receives an official 
salary of 1,500f. When full the Institut has 228 members ; 
viz., 68 for the Academic des Sciences and 40 for each of the 
other four branches. The total grant, therefore, on this 
account would equal nearly $70,000 a year. There are many 
extra items. The members of the Académie frangaise receive 
a payment for attendance which. raises their salary to 5 000f. 
Five of their body, charged with the secular compilation of the 
dictionary, get an additional 1,500f ; those who are engaged 
upon a history of French literature get 2,400f. ; four members 
of the commission of medals get 800f. each; and 5,000f. is 
alloted for a dictionary of fine arts. 

Fourteen bishops have been summoned before the Council of 
State, for publishing the decree of the congregation of the 
Index against treatises on civic education, by Madame Henry 
Greville, the popular novelist, and by Paul Bert, compayre, 
professor at the Paris Normal. School, and a protestant ex- 
pastor, Mr. Steeg. Such publication is declared to be an in- 
fringement of the organic law of 1804, which requires the 
permission of the Government for the publication of any papal 


bull or decree. In justification of their action the bishops 


urge that there was danger of these treatises being used in 


schools attended by Catholic children and hence it became 
their duty to warn parents of their anti-Catholic tenets. 


- 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CoMMENCEMENTS.—The commencements of the leading col- 
leges of the country, so far as the dates have been announced, 
eccur this year as follows: June 14, Blackburn Univ. III., 
Carleton Coll., Minn.. and Illinois Wesleyan Univ.; June 19. Wellesley 
Coll. and Whitworth Female Coll.; June 20, Browa Univ., Ohio Uolv., 


.| Princeton, Rutgers Coll., Smith Coll, Tufts Coll., Wells Coll., and Wheaton 


Coll , Ihn.; June 21, Corneil Univ.; June 27, Amberst Coll., Beloit Coll., 
Wis., Harvard Coll., Union Coll., Univ. of Vermont, and Yale Coll.; Jane 
28, Dartmouth Coll., Dickinson Coll. (the centennial commencement), 
Hamilton Coll., Mich Univ., Trinity Coll, Wesleyan Univ.; July 4. 
Oberlin Coll. (semi-centennial commencement) and Williams Coil. 


ALABAMA.—The anniversary exercises of the Tuskegee Col- 
ored Norma! School oceurred Thursday, May 31. On the same 
day the new building, Porter Hall, was dedicated. The dedi- 
catory address was made by the Rev, Geo. Leonard Chaney, of Boston. It 
will be pleasant to the many friends who contributed to the new hall to 
know that it is completed without a debt. In the afternoon Dr. Mor 
Calloway, Dr. Haygood’s former associate at Emory Coll., Georgia, but 
now president of the new institution at Angus, established by M. E. 
Church, South, for the training of colored ministers and teachers, deliv- 
ered a soul address, . Calloway is destined to do great 

for the negro. 0 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, III. 

ILLINoIs.—Dr. Allyn, president of S. I. Normal, will spend 
most of the summer-vacation with his daughter in Colorado. 
——E. C. Rosseter, Supt. of Henry Co. schools, thinks of 
making a brief trip to Europe this sammer.——Scarlet fever bas tempo- 
— closed Galva schools. Prof. Hull of Southern III. Normal will 
assist in the Shelby Co. Inst this saummer.—— Vandalia is about to build 
a new school-house.—It is expected that Dr. Willard of Chicago will 
read before the Lil. Soc. of School Principals at its Lake Bluff meeting, 
July 11-13, a paper on the teaching of history. The doctor's wel'-known 
reputation as a 28 teacher will secure him an attentive hearing on 
that subject.——Mrs. C. E. Mann, of Geneva, died April 25, after a very 
brief lllness. The many friends of her estimabie husband will sincerely 
sympathize with him in bis loss. —— be senior class at Normal will prob- 
ably abandon the idea of hiring an orator for commencement day.—— 
Prin. Groves of Ivesdale has abandoned his contemplated trip to Europe 
this summer, and will attend the summer institute at Champaign He has 
been redogaged at an advanced salary.——Prin. A. R Savin, of Chicago, 
leaves Kinzie School to take charge of Franklin School, in the same city. 
The board have elected to the Kinzie a gentieman who has not heretofore 
been a principal in the city ——-G. W. Monroe has been re elected prin- 
cipal of Neoga School, at an advance.——Prins. Stocks of Cerro Gordo and 
Mann of Bement have built new houses in their respective towns, and 
established themselves as permanent residents ——C. W. Tafts, of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., is appointed principal of Ottawa Township High School to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of H. L. Boltwood. 


State Editor, J. T. Smirn, New Albany, Ind. 
InNDIANA.—Hon. J. H. Smart, late Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion, nas been elected to the presidency of Purdue Univ. vice 
Dr. E. E. White, who resigns. The other changes in the fac- 
ulty are as follows: Prof. M. C. Stevens, Lib., to chair of Math- 
ematics vice Prof. D. G. Herron ; Prof. E. E. Smith, principal 
of Univ. Acad., to chair of Eng. Lit., vacated by Prof J. A. 
Maxwell; Prof. W. T. M. Goss, from instructor to professor 
of Mechanics, 


Michidax.— The Niles public schools have adopted a system 
of ‘‘bonorary promotion, by which those pupils who have 
done the best and most faithful work are excused from all 
examinations and passed to the next higher grade on their 
record. The system promises to work well and be an ad- 
ditional incentive to study.— Kalamazoo Telegraph. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—The graduating exercises of the three State 
normal schools took place May 30 in the presence of large 
assemblages. The exercises were very entertaining, and re- 
flected great credit upon pupils and teachers alike. These schools send 
out 80 teachers into the pubiic schools of the State, Winona furnishing 
34, Mankato 29, and St Cloud 17.——Prof. B. M. Reynolds has been re- 
elected, unanimously, supt. of the Fairbault pub lo schools, a deserved 
tribute of his success as an educator. The protessor hus juct completed 
bis fifth year in the public schools of Minnesota, and may he continue ten 
more.—Prof. E. R Shepard, of Rushford, has been elected principal at 
Northfield for the coming year,—a good appolutment.— The graduating 
exercises of the Mankato High School occurred Iharsday evening, May 31, 
in the presence of dense crowd of the citizens, who were bighiy pleased with 
the results of the year’s work. The exercises were closed with an excel- 
lent address by State Supt. D. L. Kienle. Tne people of Mankato feel 
proud of their schools, aud the — ia justly merited. The graduating 
class numbered 8.—-The Red Wing High School sent out 22 graduates 
Friday, June 8. Those who were lucky enough to get inside the large 
church were very much pleased with the exercises. 


State Editor, W. T. CARRINGTON, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Missoukl.— The Sedalia public schools closed May 24, after 
9 months’ successful work. The total enrollment for the year 
is over 2,000, with a teaching force of 31 teachers The high 
school in charge of Prof. Halloway has done excellent work the past year. 
The graduating class, — —＋ of 20 members, is the largest ever sent 
out, Under the supervision of Prof. D. K. Cully, the schools have in- 
creased in thoroughness and reputation, so that they now stand in the 
front rank of the best schools of the State. Several new buildings will 
be erected this summer for the accommodation of the increasing school 
attendance. About the same corps of teachers will be retained next year. 
An effort will be made to advance wages to some extent. 

The schools of Hopkins, under the able management of Prin. Bowman, 
closed last week. The total enrollment reached 43, all under tLe charge 
of 6 teachers. Nothing but favorable reports come from that section of 
the country.——The schools of Lamar, Missouri City, and Mound City, 
under the skillful supervision respectively of Prins W. E. Tipton, 8. 
Soper, and W. F. Drake, closed lust week. Ali these are normal men, 
weil up in their I rofession, so their work is an assured success. We are 
sorry to note that the former leaves the work for other more profitable 

ursuits. Prin. Drake writes us that ao institute will be held in Mound 
Bity during vacation ; also that teuchers’ wages will be two 
facts very gratifying to the ambitious pedagogue, 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. T. 


New Yor«K.—The State Supt. of Public Instruction has issued 
a circular, calling for the examination of candidates for State 
certificates at the high-school building in the following cities: 
Albany, Bloghampton, Rochester, Watertown, and at the rooms of the 
Board of Education, New Vork city. Tne date of the examination is July 
11, 1883 ——rhe Western District Teachers’ Assoc. of Broome Co. held a 
meeting June 8 and 9, at Liste. Rev. D. Nichols of Bingbamton addressed 
the body, and interesting papers were read by Messrs Beardsley, Kurg- 
hardt, Stacey. The foliowing officers were chosen. Prest., J. L. Lusk ; 
Sec., C. F. Norton; Treas., O. R. Beardsiey.——The Binghamton 22 
School graduates a class of 14. A social meeting of the alumni is to 
held Wednesday evening, June 27 ——The students of Union Coll. have 
recently passed resolutions favorable to the faculty as oppused to Prest, 
Potter. How the fight will end no one at this day can tell ——Corvell 
Univ also ts having, or is to have, something of a struggle. The present 
admiuistraticn is the question at issue ——Tue Auburn High School grda- 
uates a cass of 33.——Prin. Buwies has resigued at Medina ; ales, the 
principal of the Fairport Union school, after a term of eight years’ ser- 
vice. Parlati s orchestra of Albany furnish the music at the Cornell 
Univ. commencement.——Geo. B. Turner, of Auburn, is one of the can- 
didates for trustee of Cornell Univ.——Among the topics discussed at a 
recent meeting of the (mnondaga Co. Teachers’ Assoc. were: Co. Edu- 

a Cowr. Newman; “Influence of Personal Character,” by 
Prof. O. W. Sturdevant; Manhood and Womanhood of the Teacher, 
by C. W. Bardeen ; “ school Management,” by Prof, R. C. Avery; “Ger- 
man Schools, by Prof. M. J. Grifia. Among thes were Prof. C. 
D. Larkin, Bishop Huntington, aud others, 


State Editor, D. B. JonxsON, A. M., New Berne, N. C. 


Norts Caro.ina — The awakening in the educational mat- 
ters of this State has influenced South Carolina in favor of 


graded schools, and has attracted the attention of other States 
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to such an extent that our prominent schoolmen are sought after far and 
near. Prof. E. P. Moses, principal of the Goldsboro Graded School, has 
recently been elected supt. of the schools of Columbia and also principal 
of the State Normal School at Jacksonville, Ala. His acceptance of either 
tion would be a loss to the State and a source of regret to his many 

in this section of the country. 


New Jersey.—The heirs of John C. Green, of Princeton, 
have completed plans for opening a first-class academical schoo! 
at Lawrenceville, near Princeton, to combine the best features 
of Exeter, Andover, and St. Paul’s schools. Dr. J. C. Mack- 
enzie has been chosen as head master of the school, and will 
have five assistant masters, each of whom will be at the head 
of a cottage home containing 20 pupils. 


State Editor, L. D. Brown, Hamilton, O. 
Oxto.—John Simpson, Ph. D., Wooster, has for ten years 
been supt. of the Mansfield schools. He is a skillful teacher, 
a good executive, and is known as one of the ablest mathema- 
ticians in the State. His schools are d effective and practical work. 
In Mansfield Henry Hodges was a member of the Board of Ed. 21 years. 
——Prof. Wm. Smith. of Xenia Coll., has been elected prin. of 8 


Valley schools.— Alston Ellis has been reélected at Saatdesky.——¥. — 


Pearson, 1 of the West Jefferson schools. has accepted the princi- 
paiship of the Ironton High School. Ironton — to build a large 
school Wauseon High School will graduate six 
and one girl this year. This isa sign for Wauseon schools.—-C, W. 
Mykrautz, who has had charge of the Bryan schools 21 years, has resigned 
his position——J. M. Greenslade, supt. of the Bellevue schools, ex 

to remove to California.——Comr. De Wolf is doing oy work at high- 
school commencements. He C — May 1 at Adelphi, May 4 at Caledon 
May 24 at St. Paris, June 1 at ville, June 2 at Lodi June? at Rocky 
Fork, Jane 14 at Canfield. 


OrgGon.—The commencement of the State Agricultural 
Coll. at Corvallis took place June 6. Rev. P. S. Knight, of 
Salem, delivered the annual sermon.——Philomath Coll. closes 
Inne 20.—Pacific Univ. at Forest Grove closed June 5. L. 


the Slorning „the annual address.——Commencement of Willa- 
mette Univ., at „occurs on the 14th of June. There are but three 
in the uating class. mencement of the State Univ. at Eugene 


eld the same week also. Rev. F. 8. Knight preaches the annual 
sermon, and B. L. Arnold, president of the State Agricultural Coll., de- 
livers the annual address.—State 3 McElroy heid a very interesting 
and profitable Inst. at Centerville, Umatilla Co., June 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
The State Teachers’ Assoc. will be held this at Salem, Jane 26, 27, 
and 28. A full has been prepared. uced fare on all lines of 
travel.—The schools of Eugene City closed their year May 26. 


State Editor, T. C. KARNs, Union City, Tenn. 
TENNESSEE.— Maryville Coll. had three graduates this year, 
—all women.——The Chattanooga schools will have a surplus 
this year of $12,000. Salaries are to be increased. Hereafter 
the supt. gets $1,800, and the principal of the high school, 
81.350.—— The colored people of Nashville are demanding col- 
ored teachers for their schools. The School Board have been 


employing white teachers on the ground of efficiency. 
One county of the State honors woman: Mrs. W. H. Horton, of Mem- 
phis, has been elected supt. of Shelby Co. 

desired by those inter- 


The visit of Dr. Mayo to — 1 long been 
ested in ed the t of it has been highly gratifying. His 
sensible, practical talks to the teachers were of great value. They will 
all do better work in the future for having heard him. He visited all the 

blic schools of the city, and most of the private schools. He delivered 
© public lectures to good audiences. The earnest frienda of education 
in Memphis have felt for some time the need of an efficient help in getti 
2 more general interest in this im t subject. They feel that Dr. 
© is just the man that was need As a lecturer he has few equals, 
„ having thought out thoroughly the great truths of education, he is 
able to present them in so clear and convincing a manner that they cannot 
fail to have their effect on his audience. There is promise in the 
educational outlook of our — as well as in that of commerce. Ere long 
all our schools, both nee private, will compare favorably with those 
of any other city in the country of the size of ours. 

Carson Coll. sent out three graduates this year. The Coll. is being 
placed on a much stronger „and has promise of a brighter future. 
——Campbell Co, will have a summer normal of three weeks, beginning 
the first ete It will be conducted by Prof. W. C Gibbs. 
Maryville Coll. is said to have one of the best museums in the State. 


State Editor, WEBB, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wisconsin.—The State Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its 31st 
annual session at Sheboygan, July 11-13. The outline of the 


ng | hibition and gymnastics were largely attended and commended 


rogra ‘ollows: The President's Address. Address 
— 4% Industrial Education,“ by Hon. Joshua Starks. 
„ Penmanship in Schools,” Prof. C. C. Curtiss. History in School 
and Beyond,” by Miss Mary Flanders. Development of the Historical 
Sense,” by Prin. F. G. Young. Illustration in) eaching,” by Prin. Wm. 
Walthers. Spelling Reform,” by Prest. G. 8. Albee. “ up and 
Teacher,” by Miss Jane L. Terry. “Some Attempts at Nature Study, 
by Prin. Edwin R. Smith. ‘Public Libraries,” by Supt. O. A. Hatchins. 
„ Has the Teacher a Profession?” by Miss Mattie E Hazard. „The Out. 
look,” by Supt. R. Graham. Class Exercise in Language, by Miss Alma 
Sherwood. Address, by Rev. G. E. Gordon. The different subjects pro- 
sented will be open for discussion. All railways in Wisconsin return 
members of the Assoc. who have paid full rates one way, for one-fifth reg- 
ular rate. Hotel rates: Park Hotel and Pape House, $1.50 to $2.00 per 
day. Persons so wishing, can be accommodated in private families. 

8. F. Viebahn, Prest. W. J. Brier, Sec. B. R. Grogan, Ch'm Com of 
Arrangements. G. 8. Albee, CA'n Ex. Com. 3 

City and Co. Supts’ Meeting (July 12).— Opening Address by Hon. W. H. 
Chandler. “Influence of Examinations on Teaching,” by * . 
Lunn. “ Helps to Efficient Co. Supervision,” by Prest. George B. Albee. 
Mistakes in Schools,” by Supt. E. McLoughlin. “ Function of a High 
fchool in a State System,” by Prof. A. F. North. Address, A Hon. J. 
G. McMynn. “ Legal Abilities and Disabilities,” by Supt. B. M. Malone. 
“The Use, Abuse, and Banishment of Text books,” by Supt. W. K. An- 
derson. An opportunity for discussion of each paper will be afforded 
immediately following its reading. Robert Graham, Ch'm Ez. Com. 

Institute Conductor’s Meeting.—The usual annual meeting of Inst. Con- 
ductors will be held in the city of Sheboygan, Tuesday, July 10, com- 
mencing at 8.30 o'clock, a.m. ‘The following program will be carried out: 

1, A course of study for Ungraded Schools; Advantages; by whom 
and in what manner established and introduced; R. Graham, State Supt. 

2. Fundamental principles and essential points of a course of study 
for ungraded schoois; Obstacles; Prof. J. B. Thayer. 

3. Limitations to a course of 1 for un ed schools: (a) What 
must be included; () What may be uded; (c) What must be excluded; 
ay ty follows: Language, by Prof. H. D 

ute exercises as follows: . . 

Writing and Arithmetic, by Prof. A. J. Hutton; Geography, by Prof. J. 
B. Thayer. General Discussion. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE 


— The examination and graduation exercises of the State 
Normal School, Farmington, will take place Thursday, July 5. 
Alumni reunion, Friday, July 6. All graduates are invited. 

— It is understood that Mr. C. M. Jordan, the efficient and 
eminently successful principal of the high and grammar schools 
of Bangor, will sever his connection with these schools at the 
close of the present term. Mr. Jordan has been associated 
with the Bangor schools for a period of six years,—three years 
as principal! of the high school and the remaining three years 
as principal of both the high and grammar schools. Specially 
endowed by temperament and intellectual attainments, he has 
been very successful as an instructor, and has elevated materi- 
ally the high standard of these schools. It is understood that 
Mr. Jordan’s plans for the future are not definitely determined 
upon, but he will probably locate in the West, where he has 
some promising offers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The commencement at Tilden Sem. occurred last week, 
and the exercises passed off very satisfactorily. The art ex- 


by all. The musical concert by the teachers and pupils was a 
success; the rhetorical and graduating exercises were of high 
order, and the reception was large and enjoyable. No ladies’ 
seminary in the nation, in its outfit and advantages, excells 
Tilden Ladies’ Sem. 

— The educators of New Hampshire and all interested in 
the educational interests of the nation, would rejoice to see 
Hon. J. W. Patterson, State Supt. of Public Instr., again in 
the United States Senate. He is one of our ablest, purest, 
and most cultivated statesmen. We hope he will be elected to 
the vacant chair recently occupied by ex-Senator Rollins. 

— We have twice called attention to the centennial celebra- 
tion at Phiilips-Exeter Acad., which will be attended on the 


2ist inst. There will be an oration at 10.45 a. m. by the Rev. 


D., of San Francisco, and a poem by Ed- 
on Dan et Boston. Dinner will be served in a large 
tent at 2 30 p. m. After-dinner addresses will be made by Mr. 
George Bancroft, Sec. Robert T. Lincoln, ex-Sec. Blaine, Gen. 
Butler, Prof. Eliot of Harvard Coll., Prof. Bartlett of Dart- 
mouth Coll., John Wentworth of Chicago, Rev. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, D. D., of New York, Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D., 
Charles G. Fall, Esq., of Boston, and probably by Wendell 
Phillips. In the evening there will be a promenade concert. 


VERMONT. 

— Mr. T. D. Adams, late — — Essex Acad., has been 

ected f schools at Plymouth, Mass. 
** The Northfield g graded school closed June 1. The school 
for the past two years has been under the successful manage- 
ment of Prin. J. M. Hitt. During this time the school has 
very materially increased in numbers and usefulness. The 
closing exercises were of a very high order. 

— We are glad to notice that Hartford and Waterbury have 
voted to establish graded schools. Chelsea Acad. is also to be 


converted into a graded school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston.—The School Board, at a late meeting, adopted the 


following orders, of general interest: mi Wel * 
h u use their 
pupil: thom avert extravagant and unbecom- 
style of dress at the approaching graduation exercises. 
* hat the Board of Supra. be requested to revise the present course of 
study, taking into full consideration the opinions expressed by the masters 
in their replies to the questions addressed to them, March 27, by the supt., 
and report to the board, through the Com. on 
A meeting of the State Board of Ed. was he aturday, 
presided — A by Gov. Butler. The resignation of E. A. Hub- 
bard of Hatfield, school agent, was accepted, Otto Fuchs was 
elected principal of the State Normal Art School. E. C. Car- 
rigan, the new member of the Board, was appointed visitor to 
the Salem Normal School. It was voted to do away with the 
degree of art master, which has heretofore been conferred 
upon the graduates of the Normal Art School, giving in fature 
certificates of proficiency only. 
— The anniversary exercises of the Springfield Collegiate Inst. will take 


t ra House, Springfield, Friday, June 22. at 2.00 p. m. 
place Lynch meetin ‘anqua ified success at the Salem 


Acad. There were 480 pupils, from 11 counties, in during the 
term just closed. 


versary June 23-28. 0 
— Anni week of Greenwich Acad. occur June On 
Monday, June 25, an address will be given by Dr. C. H. Fowler, and in 
the evening by Mrs. M. F. | aga Prin. Blakeslee will deliver the 
sermon to the graduating class. — 
— Friday, June 15, — Class Day at Brown. Abram Barker gave the 
7 welcome; E. C. Stokes delivered an oration on“ The Modern 
Titan”; Mr. H. W. Preston rendered the poem, his own composition; at 
the planting of the class tree, Mr. James A. Brown spoke on “ Devotion 
to Alma Mater Mr. E. O. Silver gave an address on “ Self Education“; 
Mr. Allen addressed the undergraduates; and Prest. Robinson delivered 
a very entertaining and poia address to the class. A promenade con- 
cert was held in the college grounds during the evoning, and later a ban- 
quet was held at the N sett Hotel. At the banquet, W. F. Williams 
resided, R. O. Sherw was historian, M. J. Quigley, prophet, and 


. N. Eno, odist. 

— The graduating exercises of Mowry & Goff's English and Classical 
School, Thursday, June 14, were successful in every feature, the pro- 
gram having been compiled with care and taste. All the exercises 
were very satisfactory, evincing careful and thorough training. The sing- 
ing was very fine, the purity of tone, and unison of the voices showing that 
the scholars had received careful training. Mr. Mowry, assisted by Mr. 
Goff, awarded the several prizes, consisting of certificates and silver 
medals, which were given for general deportment and scholarship. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DESPONDENCY, ETC. 
Dr. W. S. Powell, Defiance, O., says: I have used it with 
satisfactory results in dyspeptic ailments associated with great 
mental depression or despondency.’’ 


OUTLINES OF THE 


WANTED. 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HIS TOR 


oF THE 


UNITED STATES. 
By Lutuer H. Porter. 
18mo. $1.50. 
Our Constitution as Seen in Our History. 
I. ITS ORIGIN. Events that lead to it, and ideas that 
Il. ITS NATURE. Detailed explanations of the scope 
and neture of its 5 
III. ITS OPERATION. The leading events of our po- 
litical history and their relations to our organic 


law. 
Sent to Teaches 
for examination, postpaid, on 
HENBY HOLT & Co., Pablishers, 
417 tf 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


A New Departure 
in Teaching Music. 
BOUT will ve coarse of vwenty in 


and Art Teaching Music in the Public 
Schools at the wd 


Martha's Vineyard Stmmer Institute, 


commencing Monday, July.15. For further particulars 
address H. E. HOLT, 
424 + Lexington, Mass., Box 109. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course tro years; shorter course, one year. The 
and light gymnas- 
tics. Term begins Oct 4. 1 Somerset St., Bos- 
„Mass., after Oct, 1, from 10 to 12 A. M., or for cata- 
logues, address at any time, R. R. Raymown, Prin. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
ven in oman’s en 
and Hospitals. Spring 
Lectures, Demonstrations, 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
and ) to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 


A highly recommended teacher wishes a position as 
instructor in the FRENCH and GERMAN languages. 
Has spent several years in Europe, and applies the 
NATURAL (Heness-Sauveur) Method. 

Address, for references, Madame MEHLBAOGH, Princ. 
Sauveur School of Languages, 18 Pemberton Square, 
Boston, Mass. 423 0 


Mur Our New Zomo Yours 
FOR USE IN SCHOVLS. BEST THIEN ux 
OUT. “GREENBACKS” for the Giris aud Boys. 


ew ! — 4 Prodtabiel — »uriou- 
Novel rofitabies Interesting Cheap 
Cures Tardiness and Irregularity, and spreads Genera! 
Information. Send cents in stamps for samples of 
the EKT and Circular giving culars, or 
83.24 fora complete BANE by mail with book of 
instructions. Agents Wan - Address R. W. 
MoKEE, 13 W. street, Pittsburgh, Penna. 425a 


INSTITUTE 


Instructor and Lecturer, 


GEO. P. BEARD, A. M. 
For Circulars and Correspondence address, 


Till yey 1883, CALIFORNIA, PENN. ; 
419 After July ist, Ranpo.psn, Vr. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 


Van Winkle k Weedon, 


JULY AND AUCUST, 1883. . . EIGHTH SESSION. . . AMHERST, MASS. 
The Eighth Session of the College will commence July 9, and last six weeks. The members of the faculty 


are: L. Sauveur, Ph. D., LL. D, President; Prof. W. L. Montague, Amherst College; Prof. R. See, Vassar 
College; A. Van Daell, LL.D., Prin. of SAUVEUR SOHOOL OF LANGUAGES, Phila; F. W. Bernhardt, Ph. P. (of 
the University of Leipzig), Washington, D. C.; O. Faulhaber, Ph. D., Exeter, N. H.; J P. Leotsakos, LL.D. 
(of University of Athens), 3 Ashburton Place, Boston; Prof. Fred Lutz, Harvard College; Mr. Leo A. Stäger, 
| Garden City, N. X.; Miss Josepha Schrakamp, SAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGSS, Phila. ; Miss Lucretia 
Xavier, SAUVEUR SOHOOL OF LANGUAGES, Boston, (Miss L. Xavier will teach Spanish.) 

For board and rooms address Mr. A. V. Lyon, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass, and say if you want to sit 
at a French or a German table. The me gives the aames of the principal boarding places, and says 
where the Professors will stay. To o the program and for particulars address Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, 
Amherst, Or . SAUVEUR, Ph. D., LL. D., St. Albans, Ve. 

This Course combines Recreation with Study, and affords to Teachers, Lawyers 
Cobourg * Clergymen, and all classes of advanced — tM the opportunity of — a 
Ontario, 
or Boarding, [Inexpensive Excursion. 
Send for Descriptive Circular to JOHN 8. BECHTEL, Sec’y National School of 
The Delsarte System of Expression GESTURE 
and ARTICULATION. 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., Prof 
„Mass. Term commences Wednesday ly 11, to continae 4 „ 
na Address, Those wishing to join the School 
By J. W. FREEMAN, 
Supt. of Schools, Woodstock, Ohio, 

nts in Political and Physical raphy, i eat 

x, with full directions lacts fixed 


SUMMER SCHOOL of ELOCUTION. 
knowledge of a vitally important and exceedin 4 pital d subject, with the least 
Canada. Elocation and Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 419 eow 
at Tufts College, and 8 1 Lecturer on the 
317k MOSES TRUE BROWN, College Hill, Mass. 
Just out. For the use of schools and families. Two 
on the mind by an entirely new and original method. 


TERM OF SIX WEEKS---JULY 2 to AUCUST io. 
ible interference with their ~ — duties, Delightful Climate, Moderate Rates 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 
Delsarte System in the Nat'l School of — 
2 * e 001 o — Philadelphia, will open a Summer Sc of Elocution at College 
Improved Geographical Cards. 


Writes Black at once. Does not corrode, fade, mould, 
or thicken. For sale by dealers everywhere. aoe V- 
az 


Used by the author for years with remar © success, AIN INK Co., 75 John Street. N ¥ 
. 


Every her and t should have 
return mail for $1.00. Address — 


address RACHE DLEY, M. D., FREEMAN 
Dean. No. College Ave., and 2ist rim PHILA. r W — — TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
MOUNT HOLYOKE 8 NARY 90 Chambers St. N. T. City. sescow | ng thing out. [424 tf} fet. By Rev, A. D. MAYO, 
Four year’s course for women. courses in| «French „published WANTED ** profit during the idle hours of Vacation. 
—— — , laboratories, 1 Prot. N. Ovk, is dev to Lirera- * Cloth, 12mo, 200 61.00. 
5 art-gallery. Library of 11,000 vols. Board and tuition rund, POLITIOs, EOUCATION, and News. One Del-| A Lady Principal; Math Language Teacher. 0 l 0 
1 ear. Address Miss Wan, Prin., So. Hadley, iar will pay from May 1 to Dec. 31. Both mast be and have had experience. ; Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB, c., 
mk | eo Tadres, 227 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass, 4b Address N BROS., Kansas City,Mo. | 880 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


OLD FRIEND. 
The old, old friends: 
Some changed, some buried, some gone out 


of sight; p 
Some enemies, and, in {his world’s fierce 


fi ht, 
N time to make amends. 


The old, old friends 
What are they ? Three are lying in one grave; 
And one from the far-off world on the daily 
wave 
No loving message sends. 
The old, dear friends! 
One passes daily, and one wears a mask: 
Another, long-estranged, cares not to ask 
Where causeless anger ends. 


The dear old friends! 

So many and so fond in days of youth! 

Alas! That Faith can be divo from Truth 
When love in severance ends. 


The old, old friends! 
They hover round me still in evening shades ; 


n will come again, when sunlight 
fades 
And life on God depends. 


„DR. Benson’s Pills for the cure of neural - 
gia are a success.” Dr. G. Holman, Christian- 
burg, Va. 


What does husbandman mean?“ asked a 
teacher in one of our schools, the other day. 
„A man that is married,” promptly returned 
the boy that was addressed. 

— Ease of manner and self-reliance are 
among the choicest jewels in the casket of 
manhood. 


— Have you Heart Disease in any form? if 
so use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator; 30 years 
have proved it a sure remedy for organic or 


sympathetic Heart Disease. $1 per bottle, at 
druggists. 

—A little boy had curled himself up ir his 
chair during a writing exercise, holding his 
slate clasped in both arms. His teacher 
straightened him up and remarked, “It would 
save you a good deal of trouble if you would 
take a good position when writing.“ The lit 
tle fellow looked up with a roguish twinkle in 


his black eye and said, “I'd rather have the 


Proor EVERYWHERE. 


If an invalid or sick person has the least 
doubt of the power and efficacy of Hop Bitters 
to cure them, they can find cases exactly like 
their own, in their own neighborhood, with 
proof positive that they can be easily and per- 
manently cured at a trifling cost,—or ask your 
druggists or physician. 

GREENWicH, Feb, 11, 1880. 

Hop Bitters Co.—Strs—I was given up b 
doctors to die of scrofula consumption. Two 
bottles of your Bitters cured me. 

LEROY BREWER. 


— It is one of the beautiful compensations of 
this life that no one can sincerely try to help 
another without helping himself. 

— What the superior man seeks is in himself; 
what the small man seeks is in others. 


EVERYBODY admires beautiful hair, and 


every one may possess it by using Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor. 


eats, 

But we still find a charm in his pleasant deceits; 
While he leaves the remembrance of all that 


was best, 
Love, Ng and hope, and the promise of 
res 


CuRED or Srasus.—“ I am well and happy 
again,“ says one fair correspondent, Miss 
Jennie P. Warren, 740 W. Van Buren St., Chi- 


cago, III.; “ your Samaritan Nervine cured me 
of spasms.“ 


— A newly-married couple from“ Wayback” 
were in the city yesterday, and, of course, 
found an oyster-saloon the first thing. How 
do you want them,—on the half-shell ?“ the 
waiter asked the groom. “ Nah-sir-ee! thar’s 
no half-shell business with this weddin’ trip; 
give em to us on the whole shell.“ - Rochester 
Post- Tæpress. 

— A good Baptist clergyman, of Bergen, 
N. Y., a strong temperance man, suffered with 
kidney trouble, neuralgia, and dizziness almost 
to blindness, over two years after he was told 
that Hop Bitters would cure him, because he 


was afraid of and prejudiced against Bitters.“ 


Since his cure he says none need fear, but trust 
in Hop Bitters, 


— Fitness for teaching involves two factors, 
—natural aptness and acquired ability; under 
this which term is to be included the results of 
experience. 

— Those with whom we can apparently be- 
come well acquainted in a few moments are 
generally the most difficult to rightly know and 
understand. 


HEAL those eruptions of your skin promptly 
and surely by using Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure. 


— A gentleman whose custom it was to en- 
tertain very often a circle of friends, observed 
that one of them was in the habit of eating 
something before grace was asked, and deter- 
mined to cure him. Upon a repetition of the 
offence, he said: For what we are about to 
receive, and for what James Taylor has already 
received, the Lord make us truly thankful,” . 


No family Dyes were ever so popular as 
the Diamond Dyes, They never fail. The 
Black is far superior to logwood. Any color, 
10 cents. 


— There is no place in the sandal-wood 
trees to which a multitude of animals from all 
quarters does not resort: serpents at the roots, 
birds on the tops, apes in the branches, and 
bees on the flowers. — Hindu (Sarngadhara 
Paddhati. 


LIES, roaches, bed. 
— Py, “ 


— Politeness is like an air-cushion ; there 
may be nothing solid in it, but it eases the jolts 
of the world wonderfully. 


For constitutional or scrofulous Catarrh, and 
for Consumption induced by the scrofulous 
taint, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the true remedy. 
It has cured numberless cases. It will stop the 
nauseous catarrhal discharges, and remove the 
sickening odor of the breath, which are indica. 
tions of scrofulous origin. 


— The plain truth is, virtue is necessary to 
good and capable citizenship; so is intelligence, 


mice, crows, 


rats 
on 15 cts, 


— 


virtue. and the highest types of virtue cannot 
exist without intelligence. Haygood. 


“Mother Swan’s Worm Syrup,” for feverishness, 
25 ots. 


— O, trembling Faith! though dark the morn, 
A heavenly torch is thine. - 


— Along with the helping hand, there should 
always go a helping sympathy. 


ImPoRTANT. — When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel 
opposite Grand Central Depot 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of a million dollars, 
reduced to $100 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator, Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars. stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


C. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets and single 
numbers. lso a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most comp 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 

Standard Beeks. Dime Question Books, The 

„Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
be’s First Steps Among Figures, Bar- 

School Law, Hughes’ Mistakes in 


Teaching, & 
School Suppl and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
Slateng, Cheney » Dissected Maps, Desks, dc. 


Everything used in Schools, Stamp for Catalogues. 


FOR SALE, 

A fine school-property in California. The school has 
been under the same successful management for the 
— ten years. It will support well four energetic 

hers, The ands include one-half acre, well laid 
out and shaded, and a good two-stor school building 
containing 16 rooms, comfortably furnished. This 


roperty, with good-will of the school, is offered for 
$6,000. Terms easy. Address : 
‘HIRAM ORCUTT, 


. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Manager NV. K 
424 tf 


Wanted, Principals and Professors. 


We are working up specially vacancies as above. Those 


and largely because intelligence is favorable to 


seeking preferment should register at once. Address 
LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 425 b 


POTTER, AINSWORTH POPULAR EDUCATIONAL 


PAYSON, DUNTON, & SCRIBNER’S 


National System of 


Penmanship. 


Crammar-school Series, 12 Nos. 


Primary Short Course Series, 6 Nos 


Primary Tracing Series, 2 Nos. 


Manilla Lead Pencil Ser, (new), 3 Nos. 


New Manual of Penmanship. 


Hand-book of Penmanship (new). 


New Mounted Tables, 12 Nos. 


PATENT BLOTTER COVER. 


Large (for Regular Copy-book). 
Small (for Primary Copy-book), 


BARTHOLOMEW’S 


NAT'L SYSTEM OF INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


NEW EDITION. 


Free hand Tracing, Primary, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Grammar-school Course, Nos. 5 to 12, inclusive. 
High-school Course, Nos. 14 to 19, inclusive. 


Supplementary Practice-books, A, B, C. 


How to Teach. Freehand Tracing Course. 3 


How to Teach. Grammar school Course. 


Mechanical Series, just issued. Full instructions 


accompanying each boo 


J 


“MECHANICAL 


NEW EDITION. 


SSS — 


Prof. 


hin, 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
313 pages. 345 illustrations. 

22 BOOK IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
unſor 

ASTRONOMY. 403 pages. 466 illustrations (including 
6 colored maps). 

FIBST BOOK IN ASTRONOMY. 

These books are entirel 
Cambridge Course of Physics, bein 
rial and method of 
containing all the latest discoveries in Natural Philosophy 
and applications of Physical Forces. 


New Works on Physics. 


By J. A. GILLET, 
of Physics in the Normal College of New York City, 
— — 
W. J. ROLFE, 


Formerly Head-master of High School, Cambridge, Mass. 


509 pages. 508 ills. 


For 


distinct from the books of the 


completely new in mate- 
resentation, in no sense a revision, and 


NEW BOOZ. 


Little Gems of Literature for Memorizing, 


„For the Little Folks ” in Primary Schools. 


CAMPBELL’S SCHOOL RECORDS. 
No. 1, Weekly Class Record. 


No. 2, Monthly Class Record. 
No, 3, Weekly School Diary. 
No. 4, Monthly School Diary. 


Patterson’s Complete Composition Books, 
— The National Composition Book (new), 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO. 


BOSTON, | NEWYORK, CHICAGO, N Americal Standard Writing Speller 


Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks for Written Spelling, 
Catalogues and Circulars sent FREE on application. Correspondence solicited, in regard to Introduction prices. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 


32 Bromfield Street, 107 Chambers Street, 109 Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


PENS. 


1 The enormous and unparalleled sale of this new system, pub- 

shed only within the past year, warrants the publishers in 

— favorable consideration for 
ore arran — — 


In 90 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample ot each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOB & (0, New- York. 


| 
— = 
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Some Late Publications. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVII.—No. 25. 


Title. 

Butler's Series of Readers, First, Second, and Third. 
Plant Life. - - ° ° > 
Mr. and Mrs. Morton. - - - - 
A First Latin Book. - - “ 
Phonic Shorthand. - 
Surf and Wave. - - 
Successful Men of To day. - - 

es from an Old Volume of Life. - - - 


The Dolliver Romance, etc. Vol. 1X. 
Tales and Sketches. Index, Biog. Sketch. 
Voices for the Speechless. — - 
Talks on — Ed. by L. Partridge. 
Reception Day. No. 2 - - 
Germany Seen Without Spectacles. 


Vol. XII. 


- - Ruggles 
The Reading of Books: Its Pleasures, Profits, and Perils, Theing 
Marshall 


Algebra Problemes. - 
Life of Washington. Centennial Edition. 2 vols. 
Studies in Biography. - - — ° 
An Inland — — * ° 
George Sand. Famous Women Series. - — - 


Reven Spanish Cities - . - — - 
Tiger Lily, and Other Stories, - - ° - 
Land and Labor in the United States. - - 
Underground Russia. - - — ° 
A Fair Plebeian. - - ° - - - 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
E H Butler & Co, Phila 

Edward Step Henry Holt & Co, N $1 
Cupples, Upham & Co, Boston 

Comstock John Allyn, Boston 

Eliza B Rarnz Burns & Co, NY 

Anna L T V Crowell & Co, NV 

W F Crafts Funk & Wagvalls, NY 

Holmes Houghton, Mimi & Co, Boston 


Lathrop 
A “ “ “ 
Lee & Shepard, Boston 


J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 
Putnam's Sons, NY 


38388888 


Coan “ 

Stevenson Roberts Bros, Boston 1 
Thomas “ “ 1 
Rev E E Hale 06 “ 1 
Julia Schayer Chas Scribner's Sons, NY 1 
Mood “ “ “ 1 
Stepniak bed 1 
May L Stone H A Sumner & Co, Chicago 1 
Sanderson E B Treat, NY 1 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue SANATORIUM at Dansville, N. I., in its) 
new and elegant buildings, and under the pres- 
ent management, is undoubtedly the best in- 
stitution of its kind in this country, if not in 
the world. Our personal knowledge of the 
treatment of invalids at Our Home,“ a long 
acquaintance with the faculty, and a careful 
observation of the results of the most rational, 
because natural, system of care for the sick, 
leads us to give it our full and cordial indorse- 
ment. Added to the health-giving forces and 
influences, under the direction of skilled physi- 
cians and nurses, are the beauty and health- 
iness of the location, which are certainly un- 
excelled, even by the unusually fine scenery 
which New-York State so abundantly furnishes. 
To those who are weary, bodily or mentally, 
to those who are sick and wish to get solid 
health, to those who have been chronic in- 


valids and have become almost hopeless, we 
say to one and all Go to Dansville.“ Health 


- Hope are there if anywhere within human | te 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


The general instruction to teachers, before 
closing the schools, in regard to blackboards 
are few, —Iu fact, one will cover everything; 
viz., see that your committee employs J. A. 
Swasey, 21 Brattle Street, Boston, to repair 
your old, and make new, blackboards for your 
schools this summer. 


We invite the special attention of school- 
officers and teachers to the important an- 
nouncement made in this issue of Taz JouR- 
NAL by the American Soapstone Finish Co., of 
Providence, R. I., of the Patent Improved 
Blackboard. This material has been indorsed 
by many superintendents and teachers, for 
durability, superiority of surface, etc. It is 
applied to the wall in the same manner as or- 


dinary bard-fioish. For terms and full le- 
ulars address American Soapstone F. Co., 
Providence, R. I.; P. O. Box 35. 


Clears out rats, mice, flies, 


„ ROUGH ON RATS.” 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. 15 cts. 


“Bor it down” is the time-honored ad- 
vice to all who intend putting their thoughts 
on paper. The editors of THe TEACHERS’ 
AND StupEents’ Lipgary have succeeded so 
well in condensation that they have placed be- 
fore the teacher a complete cyclopedia in one 
octavo volume of 532 pages. It contains, be- 
sides the common branches, the sciences, 
school law, civil government, mythology, par- 
liamentary usages, general literature, etc. 
is published by T. S. Denison, Chicago. Price, 
only $3.00. 


Notice.—Bgatty’s BEETHOVEN ORGANS. 


—A $450 Organ for $125. This special offer 1 


is made to our readers only, and should be 
taken advantage of without delay. The well- 
known reputation of Daniel F. Beatty, of 
Washington, N. J., is a sufficient guarantee of 
the reliability of the instruments advertised in 
another column. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 
AN OLD PHYSICIAN, RETIRED FROM PRAC- 
© form eta remedy 

for the epeedy and perm — ~ 


addressing with stamp, naming th 
Power's 


27 Teachers Wanted, Lous, Mo, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—feor any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Bualle- 
tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

TEACHERS seekin 
should have Applicatien- form. 7 atled for 


postage. ) 
J. M. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Secretary, 
“American School Institute 
7 East 147TH STREET, NEW YORE. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll „ schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Princi Assistants, Tutors, and Govern 
; recommend 


* 
esses for department of instruction; 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
240 ss (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


A E AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
urers, Com ions, Secre 


ed. 

COVRIERE & ., 
A1 Kast 17th St. (Union Square). 
Juvet's Time and otber Globes. 417 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


A NOTAB 


Thurlow Weed's 


Agents are wanted in all parts of the coun 
W WEED. 
bi pcg Mr Weed's early life, and, later, giving many 


er political history of the country during the h 
rful. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
embracing numerous anecd 
curious facts respecting the inn 


century when his influence was so powe 
Send for circulars and terms to agents. 


N. B.— TEACHERS will find this an 


their vacation. 


LE BOOK. 


Autobiography. 


to canvass for the forthcoming 
“Fnis is a most interesting work, 


An immense sale is expected. 


excellent work to canvass for during 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


1 others who wish to lessen their hours of 
Students, Teachers, and others sn pive the lines of Latin and Greek, 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


study, should secure copies of our Inter- 
followed by their translation, word for 


— 4 — have been used for thirty years, and now inetude all the Standard 


word, in English. The Iuter lin 
e and Catalogue f 


Ne OM ARLES DE SE VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
School 
— W. CLARK 
4 
Supplies. O. to N. E. Schoo! Furnishing Co.) Stationery 
Teachers invited to call. 


SCHOOL FUBNITUSBE aud 
LIBRARY SPECIALTIES. | 


Danner Revolving Book Cases. 
Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 


27 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


„ Sulphur Soap secured by Letters Patent, 


Sulphur Soap, 


FOR CURING 


Obstinate Skin Diseases, 


AND ALSO FOR 


BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLECTION. 


WHEN USED DAILY IN THE TOILET, ONE 
CAKE (25 CENTS) IS SUFFICIENT TO 
TEST ITS WONDERFUL EFFECTS 
IN CLARIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION. 


3 Cakes GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 


FOR 60 CENTS, 


Will afford TwELVs AMPLE SULPHUR BArns, as effi- 
cacious as any from Nature's own springs. 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Bist Street, New Kork. 
Acconiplished and efficient Professors, Tutors, Teachers, 
Governeeses, Singers, Masicians, ete., 
recommended to Colleges, Schools, and Families. Best 
advice given in choice of schools. References to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex-Secretary 
Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, etc. 415 m 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


q es well.qua teachers for position. 
3. Sells or rents school properties. ad 

Teachers’ application form and circular sent for 
stamp. A. LOVELL. & co., 

16 Astor Pl., NEW YORK. 

N. B.—We have now on our books a large number of 
„ calls for teachers.” 424 


ONE DAY’S CALLS. 


On Satarday, May 19, wo had the following calls for 
teachers: 

One for a lady (Friend) to teach Penmanship and 
Book k ing in Ps; one for male High school nci- 
pal in Ohſo; ove for first-class man to take charge of Mu- 
sic in public schools in Mich.; one for lady (Catholic or 
Protestant) to teach Vocal Musie in Catholic school in 
Ills ; one for female High-school Teacher in Ohio; one 
for 8 Primary Teachers; ove for female Grammar 
school Teacher in Mich.; ove for f 
Teacher in Ohio. Good salaries. 

Teachers desiring positions should 1 * now. 
Calis are coming in very rapidly. Send for applica. 
tion-form and 4 
Address L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 

PENNA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Allentown, Pa. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


bas been established nearly three years. Its calls for 
teachers come from every section Its Manager, fitted 
for the work by an experience of many years as a 
teacher and principal, aims at the ADAPTATION of the 
teacher to the posi Send for blank forms, and see 


Schools for sale or rent; others ted. 


wan 
D. F. DIMON, A. M., . 
424m 1613 Chestnut St., Fa. 


Teachers Wanted, 


a 
Stor, on each 2 without whic 


receipt of 75 cents in stamps. 


SULPHUR BATHS 


Are an admirable remedy for GOUT and RHEUMA- 
TISM and a marvelous healer of ULCERS and 
OLD SORES that resist the operation 
of Salves and Ointmeuts. 


| BEWARE OF VILE IMITATIONS. | 


Perfect Lead - pencil 
Sharpener. 


We desire to call the attention of Teach- 
ers to the late improvements made in the 
manufacture of pencil Sharpeners, 
whereby the over sharpening of the pen- 
cil, and the breaking of the lead is pre- 
vented. The sharpener as now made is 
a most perfect and satisfactory article, 
and should be on the desk of every 
teacher and scholar. Will send — 
for ten cents; or one dozen, post-paid, 
for seventy-five cents. Agents Wanted. 
Address GEO. FROST & CO. 
420tf 287 Devonebire St., Boston, 


CARD. 

Solicited Oy meer friends of the “ Netural Method 
of Teaching Modern Languages,” TH. Henxss, A. M., 
originator of this method, has consented to lecture on 
the Science and Art of School Catechetics, the Skill, 
in which enhances success and changes the hard labors 
of the teacher into pleasures. These lectures will be 

iven in connection with the usual dally instruction in 
erman, at BETHLEHEM, N. H., from July 2 to Aug. 
11, 1883. For circulars apply to TH, HENESS, 
42¹ f 142 Crown St., New Haven, Conn. 


Summer Elocution Class, 


Daily during July, 1883, 


To be taught WALTER K. FOBES, author 
of *‘Elocution Simplified,” at the 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


147 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
Send for circular, 422 


Glenn’s Salphur Soap Has Been Counterfeited. 


Observe C. N. CRITTENTON, Propri- 

h none is 
nuine. Sold all Druggists. Depot, 115 
ton Street, New Tork. 


Three Cakes sent by Mail, prepaid, on 


„HII. HAIR & WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brewn, 50 cts, Sold by all Druggists. 


A New Sunday School Song Book! 


There is a land of pure delight.“ 


PURE 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 


CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


192 pages, printed on fine r and handsome 
bound in boards, Price, a5 conta, by mail; 778 
per dozen by express, charges not prepaid. A 
single copy (in boards) for examination, mailed 
on receipt of ag cents. Specimen Pages Free, 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & co., 
PRE Cincinnati, U 


Ot all kinds, for early SumMER, and FALL 
ENGAGEMENTS. Schools — with Teachers free. 


TEACHERS Pian "ot thi 


OuR PUBLIC SCBOOL JOURNAL, $1.00 a year. 
Send for form and Journal to 
ass AL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers Wanted. 


TREASURY 
rae ite best and South 


School and library Cincinnati, Sells very f very home-ci 
sapplies at lowest rates. Agents Wanted, cow (it UBBARD BROS Federal 
Street, Boston. 408 tf 


0,000 80 
ore A ents Ne 


300 
$2.50. 


ursby, and others. 


We are wanting Superintendents, Grade Teachers, 

Spent Teachers, Music and Art Teachers. Vacancies 

all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
at once. LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo. 

BOCKWAYWY Teachers’ A 

BUILD'G., CHI04G0, will su ly able 4 

ists, with good positions in the Central, 

d Southern States for the ensuing 

Great demand for 


„in public or 
of Art, Language, Apply early, 


Books, Books in Foreign Lan 
Odd and Out-of-the-Wa 
searched for without success, 
Medical Journals (both American 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZ 2 
VEE WS, Books Published in Parts, 
(Oriental, ete., etc.), 
y Books, — — have been 
amphiets, Reporte, 
and Foreign), Sto. 
Second-Hand School Books, Send for a Catalogue. 
Pick-up Orders Solicited, 
A. 8, CLARK, 


DARTMOUTH 
Summer School of Science. 


PRACTICAL COURSES IN 
ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS. 
FivE WEEKS, BEGINNING JULY 10. 

Address, for Circular, 
420g Por. C. F. EMERSON, Hanover, N. H. 


TONIC SOL-FA INSTITUTE, 2d Tear. 


A Tonic Sol fa Institute of three weeks will be held 
at SPRINGFIELD, MASS., beginning July 9. The 
course of instruction embraces elementary and ad. 
vanced work, and includes ear and voice-training, sight- 
reading, harmony, kindergarten music, and method of 
teaching Pupils prepared in each grade for the various 
certificates of the Tonic Sol fa College of London. 

The special purpose of this Institute is to * 
teachers for the rapidly increasing demand for Tonic 
Sol-fa instruction in all parts of the country. 

Instructors: DANIEL BATOHELLOR, THEO. F. SEw- 
AED, THOS. CHARMBURY. Terms for full course, $10. 
For circulars, address, THOMAS CHARKRMBURY, 

419 tf West Springfield, Mass. 


ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 


Summer School of French and German, beginning 
July 2, 1883. Instruction entirely in the . 
Conducted by Mies M. Vitzthum v. Eckst#dt of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary, So. Hadley, Mass., and by Malle. 
Valerie Diets. formerly of Mt. Hol oke ‘Seminar now 
„ Piatt’s 00 tion, N. J. — 
apply to Miss Vitzthum. 418 i 


S. S. HAMILL’S 


Summer School of Elocution 
Will Open June 15, 1883, for a Termof Ten Weeks. 


517 West Madison Street, 
OBIOAGO, ILL. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS. 


FOWLER & WELLS —— many works which, 

while they are not School „ are of special interest 

to Teachers as Aids in their work. A new and com- 

ete list of their works and a back number of the 
ENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be sent to every 

Teacher who will send address on 1 

4 FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 


417h 153 Broadway, New York 
WANTED, 
An £. Teacher of Science who can take 
charge of a working Laboratory and give his rt- 
ment prominence, in a first-class high school in the 
West. Salary $1,500. Apply at once to 
M CUTT, Manager, 
E. Bureau of Education, 
420 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


. 34 Park Bow, New Verk. 


$66 
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Affections; also a positive and radical cure for Nervous \ Ane 
—1 and all Nervous Complaints, after having Ples of eve 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of — : * BS useful, and 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffer- Three 
ing fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to Prio 
relieve human saffering, I will send free of charge, to 200, © 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French, or 
English, with fall directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail by i AC 2 
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June 21, 1883. 
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Price only $125 
Really worth $450 if com- 
mipared with othe: makers’ 
catalogue prices. 428 
er * for only 
on Orxans and Pianofortes, 
Send for midsummer price & 


CATALOGUE 


great inducements offered, 


dollars allowed for traveling 
expenses, whether you buy 
or not you are welcome au- 
way to visit the largest 

2 Organ Works in existence. 
Shipping one every lo min- 
dress or 

NEW JERSEY. 


Special bargains 


EATTY, WAS 


— — 


REMEMBER THIS. 


If you are sick, Hop Bitters will surely aid Nature in 


making you well when all else fails. 


If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are suffering from 
any other of the numerous diseases of the stomach or 
bowels, it is your own fault if you remain ill, for Hop 


Bitters are a sovereign remedy in all such complaints. 


you are wasting away with any form of Kidney 
disease, stop tempting Death this moment, aud turn 


for acure to Hop Bitters. 


If you are sick with that terrible sickness, Nervous- 
ness, you will find a“ Balm in Gilead” in the use of 


Hop Bitters. 


If you are a trequenter or a resident of a miasmic 


district, barricade 
all countries, — m 
mittent fevers,—by the use of Hop Bitters. 


d system 
a 


st the scourge of 
arial, epidemic, bilious, and inter- 


If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad breath, 


ains and aches, and feel miserable 
Bitters will give you fair skin, rich 
breath, health, and comfort. 


nerally, Hop 
„ and sweetest 


In short, they cure all Diseases of the Stomach, 


Bowels, Blood 
ease. $500 will 
help. 

at poor, bedridden, 
or daughter, can be made the picture of health, 
few bottles of Hop Bitters, costing but a trifle. 


Liver, Nerves, Kidneys, Bright's Dis- 
be paid for a case they will not cure or 


invalid wife, sister, mother, 


Will 


NFAILI 
AND INFALLIBLE 


IN CURING 


you let them suffer? 


sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 

Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 

potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


Io Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary M 
Merchants, Bankers, — 
sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizer or stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 


ine is invaluable. 

[THE] GREAT) 
NEIRIVIE 

GONQUEROR.) 


wonderful Invigor- 
Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 


ant that eversustain- 
ed a sinking system. 
$1.50 at Drugzgists. 

The Df. S. A. RICHMOND 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

— What is beauty without good behavior ? 
What is night without the moon? What flu- 
ent speech without the gift of poesy? Hindu, 
—Boehtlingk. 

— Of what use a tree, bending though it be 
with the weight of its fruit, if's — nt lies 
nestling at its root, and darting forth poison 
from his fang ?—Hindu (Bhartrihari). 7 

— The cuckoo does well to lapse into still 
ness with the incoming of the rainy reason. 
When the froge are prating, silence is most be- 
fitting. — Hi ( Nitiraina.) 

— An enjoyment to ourselves at the cost of 
others, brings ill to us, and has no continu- 
ance. Even the blood-sucking of the leeches, 
causes presently distress to themselves.— Hindu 
(Drishtanta Sataka). 

— Inasmuch as a child, seated upon a throne, 
has no strength, his subjects will notzüght for 
him. Who would, in any case, fight for an- 
other when he is not in condition to do any- 
thing for himself ?— Hindu (Hitopadesa). 

— To an elephant you must give a berth a 
thousand ells wide, to a horse a hundred, to 
horned creatures ten; but, to keep clear of a 
base fellow, you must quit the region.—Hindu 
(Chanakya), 

— Panini, the great grammarian, lost his 
— life by the ferocity of a lion; Jaimini, 

ounder of the Mimansa, was trampled in the 

dust and slain by a elephat; Pingala, a treas- 
ure-house of kriowledge, was destroyed on the 
shore by a sea-monster. Wild beasts, un- 
thinking, unknowing,— what care they for hu- 
man worth ?—Hindu (Panchatantra). 


— A goose, not seeing well in the night, is 
frequently, while looking for clusters of lotuses, 
deceived by the image of the star in the water, 
and so ventures not to pluck the water-lily 
even in the day-time, for fear that it moy prove 
only a reflection again. People who have been 
made timid through oft deception, apprehend 
danger even when in company of the upright. 
Hindu ( Hitopedesa). 


— Where good words will answer the end, 
the wise will make no resort to force; when 
you can allay the black bile (malign temper) 
by sugar, what need then of the bitter cucum- 
ber? Hindu (Panchatantra), 


— The union of numbers, though having 
never 80 little strength in themselves sepa- 
rately, makes power; from leaves of grass 
they twist the rope that binds even the ele- 
phant.—Hindu (Panchatantra). 

— Who knows the right methods, is equal to 
a great feat alike with a small one, as the cur- 
rent of a river can unroot trees as well as 
grasses.— Hindu (Histopaesa). 

— The exalted qualities are apt to appear to 
us in clear distinctness only after the death of 
the person possessing them. The fragrance of 
the wood of aloes is diffused only after the fire 
burns the stick.—Hindu ( Drishtanta Satuka). 


— The intellectual power and performance 
of a man superiorly wise even, but poor, is 
wasted and consumed through the unceasin 
concern for butter, salt, oil, rice, clothes, an 
fire.— Hindu ( Panchantra). 

— The poor eat always more relishable food 
than the rich: hunger makes the dishes sweet, 
and this occurs almost never with rich people. 
— Hindu (Mahabarata). 

— Through large intercourse with men, the 
wise meet both with their merits and their de- 
fects. When the gods churned the sea, they 
brought up both ambrosia and poison.— Hindu, 
—Boehtlingk. 

— As Siva does with poison, so the noble 
with the failings of others. He neither spews 
them out of his mouth, nor does he take them 
to his heart; but he digests them. — Hindu 


(Sarngadhara Paddhati). 


THE TEACHERS’ 
AND STUDENTS’ 


LIBRARY 


25 VOLS. IN ONE! The Greatest Work for Teachers Ever Published. 
CONTENTS; The Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil Gov’t, School 3am, Composition and Rhet- 


oric, Parliamentary sa 


Bookkeepi ; 
dens Gen. Lit., 


odels for parsing, for anal 


s, Methods of Teaching, School Management, M 
ow to study and use books, All the systems of . — in use, Thousands of test ques- 
sis, for solutions in mental and written Arith., Letter Writing, etc., etc., a 


ology, Gen. Hist., U. S. Hist., 


copious Index referring to every subject in the book, and a @/ossary of difficult terms and Biographical facts, etc. 


this 


added i ntama I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation. Further examination has only 


mation for 


ples of e 
useful, and — attractive style.” 


Wanted everywhere. The right men can easily clear $100 
E N TS terms, ete. baat on application. Write at once forgerritory, 


OURNAL. 
e think of it. 


month. Specimen 
ae the best is being 


taken: 


T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, III. 
*. A. YOUN 25 Arch St, Boston. 


* 
fay 


DR. C. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 
ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILE CRUST, 
ALL BROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 


SCROFULA ULCERS, TENDER ITCHINGS, 
and PIMPLES on all parts of the body. 


All first class druggists have it. Price $1. per package. 


A GREAT BLESSING 
For Weak and Suffering Woman. 
Every Man and Woman in America needs 


KIDNEY-WORT. 


The greatest misfortune of the present day,“ 
remarks the author of a recent medical treatise 
of much value,“ is, that mothers and wives 
of to-day are so often unfitted for their duties, 
and for all domestic enjoyment, by reason 
of shattered health and over-tasked systems. 
For those special weaknesses to which woman- 
kind is so apt to fall victims, no surer, better, 
or safer remedy can be found than Kidney- 
Wort. The wonderful tonic properties of this 
great remedy have specific action in correcting 
the disorders of female organism, and then in 
building up the general health, keeping the 
secretory organs in perfect order, and a er 
the glow and elasticity of early woman 


A Puysician’s WiIrx's TROUBLES. 


**Domestic remedies and prescriptions by 
myself (a practicing physician) and other doc- 
tors only palliated my wife’s chronic, two years’ 


standing inflammation of the bladder. Kidney- 
Wort, however, cured Rer.“ These are ex- 
tracts from a letter, sent to the proprietors of 
this remedy, by its author, Dr. C. M. Summer- 
lin, of Sun Hill, Washington Co., Georgia. 
The list of cures might be prolonged almost 
indefinitely. For the purpose of this article, 
however, only a few more will be adduced. 


had kidney and other troubles over 8 in 


years, writes Mrs. J. T. Galloway, of El 
Flat, Oregon. Nothing helped me but Kid- 
ney Wort. It effected a permanent cure.” 

Mr. Nelson Fairchilds, of St. Albans, Vt., is 
closer home,“ and his case would seem to 
merit special mention. 
own lauguage, this: Kidney-Wort is a med- 
icine of priceless value. I had piles for 16 con- 
secutive years. It cured me.“ 


MALARIA 


is a disease which attacks the human family in 
spring, and has formed the chief subject of 
many learned articles. We cannot pass from 


this subject without supplementing it with the 
assertion that Kidney-Wort is a specific for 
other diseases than Malaria, and such disorders 
as may be directly traceable to it. Dyspepsia, 
or Indigestion, is a most distressing complaint. 
Every reader of this article probably knows the 
symptoms. The effects are wide-spread and 
far-reaching. Almost the entire human organ- 
ism is apt to become deranged when — — 
is suffered to run on unchecked, Kidney- Wort 
can be relied upon, reader, to cure any case of 
malaria, Dyspepsia, Kidney, and Liver Troub- 
les, and a host of their kindred or attendant 
ills, , All we ask is a trial. That will make 
you its life-long friend. 

It is a matchless alterative, a pleasant yet 
powerful tonic, and, indeed, fills the bill“ as 
a peerless, pleasant, powerful preparation, As 
near as mortals may be able to reach perfection, 
Kidney-Wort may safely be called perfect. It 
is not a compound of herbs, alleged to have 
deen discovered by some mythical missionary, 
whilst in some imaginary foreign land“; 
Kidney-Wort is a preparation, however, com- 
bining all the essential ingredients of far 
advanced thinkers, and scientific men who 
labor for the amelioration of human ills. Bu 
a bottle, and you will, if affiicted, agree wit 
thousands of others who have done so and 
found themselves renewed thereby in health 
and spirits. 


T 
NEW ENGLAND 


reau of Education 


to the frequent solicitations of members and 
others secure for them positions as amanuenses, 
book-keepers, copyists, shorthand writers, type-writers, 
and confidential clerks, during their school.vacations, 
and as a permanent employment, and on the other 
hand, to the frequent calls for persons educated for 
such services, we have decided to extend the usefulness 
of the Bureau to this class of patrons, and shall proceed 
immediately to circularize the cities where such services 
are required. * access to 
this t and for the autumn schools. 
to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
434 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WORDS 


From Hon. GILMAN C. FisHER, Supt. of Schools, 
Weymouth, Mass., June 9, 1883: “in integrity, useful- 
ness, and the amount of business it transacts, the New- 
England Bureau of Education is unsurpassed by any 
all ousands of teachers good positions thoa- 
sands of school committees get good teachers.” 


Owl 


Briefly, it is, in his / 


Monthly. Devoted to „ lectures, Biblical 
comments, questions of the day, prayer meeting talks, 
8. S. cause, mission work, etc. Special Contributors : 
Jobn Hall, D.D., J. H. Vincent, D.D., 
William Taylor, D,D. Bishop 8. Fallows, 

Thomas Armi B. b., R. D. Hitehcock, D. D., 

O. K. Tiffany, NB. J. M. Buckley, B. B., 

J. L. Withrow, D. D., O. 8. Robinson, D. D., 

H. O. Potter. D. D., William Ormiston, D. D., 
T. De Witt Talmage, D. D., OC. F. Deems, D. D., & others, 

pages. Illus. Price 25cts. Yearly, $2.50, 
Send for 


tion, E. B. TREAT, New York. 
Wellesley College 
Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 

Special Courses in Classics, Mathematios, 
Sciences, and Modern Langu 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers oo 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


For the Calendar, 
containing full par- 


Miss ALICE k. FREEMAN, President, 
W „Mass. 


7 ss 
—ñ— 


DIRECTORY. 


Coll tory Schools, 
and 


COLLEGES, 
UNIVERSITY. Seven Co 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the 
ARLETON COLLEGR, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS. W. STRONG, Pres, 


MORY COLLEGE. 
Oxrorp GEORGIA, 
E Coll zed 


eral. 
write for catalogue to the President, Arricus G. 
HayYGoop, D.D., Dxtord, Ga. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six courses of 


Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. New Buildings, —ẽ Pres, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth 1 Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. Rull. 344 ax 


TIONIST AND READER. K. 
‘OBES, author locution lifled Tremont 
of West 8t., Boston. mp 408 


cor. of West 8 y 
488. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG r, Boston, 
En „Jane 7 and 8, and Sept. 


trance 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. Rr 


OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 2 Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 


For o apply to Rev. GO. GANNETT, A.M. 
cipal, 69 Chester 


uare, Boston, Masa, 
121 SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home 
O. BRA 


— of excellent advantages. 
@bon, Principal. 46 U 
Mizz WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 

location and and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. . O. V. Principal. 
LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 

N. H. half the States in the Union. 
E. H. A. M., 

NoRMAL SOHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT 22 NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


or or 5 at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


101 as 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
— of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 

I, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 
381 Orro Fons, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
— Ar For Both Sexes. 
66 as Address E. Principal: 
\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
two years, A Special and Ad- 
„two 
vanced Course for 8 classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. OC. GREEzNOUGH, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL * 


MINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin with en 
on Wednesday, 


For circulars, etc,, ad 
dress Mise 


TATE NORMAL 8 OL, 


BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzx, A.M, 


NORMAL Mass. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. Haan, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 

8 For Both Benes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 138 
PREPARATORY. 

LISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
fa R. I. branches. lish and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowny & Gorr, Principals. 

ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
College. ¥. B. BLAKESLES, A.M. 


It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; removes . 
tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet dressing IV 
he THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, TWO bottles in 
ae |. one package, consisting of both internal and exter- 
59 nal treatment, 
iir 
ol! 
| 
| | 
— 
—— 
— — 
— — | 
od | : 
t is located 1 
& region eet above the sea) free from malaria; F 
| is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven . 
| men | its curriculum broad and lib- 
1 
— 
| — | 
— 
} 
| 
—— 4 
t 
e teacher who i tion, or who is overworked, can accom more ; 
HB work in a short ine. P say F on each of the subjects given ‘would cost $30, this ; 
book costs Only $3. No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitted, A 
indorsed by State Supts., Educators and Educational Press of the Union. U 
It seems to me to be a whole library in itself. In fact, the wonder is, that so much reliable information on 
auch a variety of subjects of interest to teachers and students should be given in one volume of 8 pages. In my nation 
judgment the book deserves and will have a large circulation.“ Jas. P. Stang, State Supt. ub. Inst., III. 
* Vigorous, practical, and comprehensive.’ L. S. ConwvnLL., State Supt. Pub. Inst., Colorado. 
„ „have examined the Teachers’ and Students’ Library’ with some care, and must say it is the best publica- — — 
To th N. K. Luce, . inst., — 
o the inexperienced teacher it tai helps than any other book of which we have an . 
officers should — that — — desk has his work for handy reference.” — NR] ENG. Jour. or Eo. | | 
Ane ; do end. It is truly a teacher’s library, for it contains the ‘er princi- | ; 
n the common schools, We can heartily commend the book. Itis cheap, | | 
ed for within one year. A fact which shows what the publi 
AC Leather, Marbled Edge 
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EDUCATION. 


REVISED EDITION, RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


CORNELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


FULLY CORRECTED TO 1882, 


13 Maps, mounted on Muslin, in Portfolto, 


Price, per set, with Key, $18.25 ; le Maps, bo cents; 
double, $1.75, Key, sep 


separately, 45 cents. 


Full Set, with Appleton,’ Patent Map Supporter, $15.25; Supporter, separately, $2.00. 


THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 


The World. Double size, 32 x 52 inches. 
Nerth America. 27 x 32. 

The United States and Canada. Double size, 32x 52. 
Kastern and Middle States. With enlarged plans of 
the Vicinities of Boston and New York. 27x 32. 
Southern States. 27x32. Western States. 27 x 32. 

Seuth America. 27x32. 


THE FOLLOWING MAPS: 

Mexico, Central America, and West Indies, 23 x 32° 

Europe. 27x32. British Islands, 27 x 32. 

Central, Southern, and Western Europe. 27x 32. 

Asia. With enlarged plans of Palestine and the Sand 
wich Islands. 

Africa. With enlarged p'ans of Egypt, Liberia, and 
Cape Colony. 27x32. 


These are the cheapest and best outline maps in the market. Special rates will be made for large orders. 
D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 


New Vork, Boston, Chicage, San Francisco. 


cooD LITERATURE : Brice: Year. 


ves the best articles from the 
them ; full literary intelligence, and qu 
“One of the most valuable of our weekly literary 
journals. Its selections made with excellent judgment 
and its criticisms of curreat literature crisp and satis- 
rv.“ Our Continent. 
It is very good every week. — The late J. T. Fields. 


h periodicals; reviews of the leading new books, with extracts from 
and answers on a multitude of topics relating to books and reading. 


It is likely to become one of the most important liter- 
ary ournals in the country.“ — Hoston Kven'g Traveller. 

It contains each week a most admirable condensa- 
tion of what is being done in the entire world of let- 
ters. — Southern urehman. 


Send 10 cts. for three Specimen Copies. R Cunvassers wanted in every town, and the most liberal induce 


ments offered. 


THE GOOD LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 18 4 20 Astor Pl., N. I. 


New-England School Book Agency, 
A. 8. BARNES & CO. 


GERMAN BOOKS, 

"By James H. Wormayn, A. M., Pn. D. 
Chantauqaa, First and Second Book. 
Elementary and Complete Grammars. 
Elementary and Collegiate Readers. 

German Echo (Conversation) and Copy Books. 


HENR CARRINGTON, Gen’! t 
32 Bromfiel Serect, Heston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 
Worcester’s New Spellers, 


&., &., &. 
BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & co., 
47 Franklin Street. 404 zz 
734 Broadway, 
OLARK & MAYNARD, 


Andersen’s Histories and His Readers; 

Leighten’s History of Rome; 

Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Need and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
lish and H r Lessons in — — 

Hiatchisen’s ysioclegy and Hygiene. 


Wabash Av., 111 Devonshire B., Boston. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & Co., 


Educational Publishers, 


87 Pranklin Street, - - BOSTON. 
16 Aster Place, - NEW YORK. 


in th: D. . 
Order PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLun Rates. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
of every kind at wholesale rates, 
A fall line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lis on 
MO N EY application. *inds, 
14 HENRY D. YES 4 CO., 

263 2 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HOW on Agency 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin d., New York. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 

introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 


Copyright sales fer six menths, 32,542 
volumes. 

Thirty-seven volumes now ready, including all the 
Plays except Titus Andronicus. Send for circular. 


A. C. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 
416 15 Bromfield t., Boston. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, 26 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 


GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. 


BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH’S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 
ROYSE'S Englis. Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 188 Wabash Ave. 


PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CRICAGO. 


CHARLES H. WHITING 
(Successor to MALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text- books and every variety of School Supplies. 


BINDERS xt: "Pox: do Boston 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
37 W. 234 Street, New York. 


CARL SOHOENHOF, 
146 Tremont Street, Boston. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia, 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A COURSE OF FRENCH INSTRUCTION, beginning with the spoken and written Language and ending with 


grammar, always using French in the class room, 


CAUSERIES AVEC MES ELEVES; PETITES CAUSERIES ; CAUSERIES AVEC LES ENFANTS; 
FABLES DE LA FONTAINE ; CONTES MERVBILLEUX ; ENTRETIEN : 
410, TALKS WITH CAESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. ’ 

Just Out: LA PAROLE FRANCAISE L. BAUVEUR and A. N. Van DAs. intro 
duction to the Petites Causeries and to the 11 avec mes Eléves. In it particular n to 
7 7 — and the book aims also to familiarize pupils with French conjugation. 


* La Parole Frangsise is sold at $1.00. Teachers who 


re to usint themselves with the book may obtain 


a copy by sending 50 cents to the following address, after the first of Jul): D. L. SAUVEOR, Amherst, Mass. 


“1 am more than satisfiéd with your system as devel- 
é in your books. It is the natural and the only nat- 
ura. “stem, corresponding point for point with the way 
in which a child learns his vernacular tongue. I hope 
that we may be able to introduce the system into our 
Cambridge High School the next academic year. 


veur 6 to 
le 
— 


foreign tongue. I would call it the Natural Method. 
It is so good and simple that I hope it will be fairly 
tried by teachers of languages. I desire to aay this be. 


cause I was never convinced of its practicability aad | fi 


excellence myself until I tried it. It lends itself to the 
highest 11 Even the grammatical knowledge 
imparted by this method is broader than is given by 
any BOCAER. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 


THILAD BANNER OF VICTORY. 


Have established an 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 


For their Popular and Standard Educational Publi- 
n Sunday Scholars like what is bright, inspiring, tri - 


For Descriptive Circulars, —terms for introduction umphant, and they find it here, with the sweetest of 


and exam ress, ic, and exceedingly good words. A 
405 tf T. W. GILSON, Agent. — me — the prayer or — meeting. * 


(35 cts.) By ABBEY anp MUNGER. 
MAOMILLAN & 00.'S 


tion season is at hand, Ditson & Co. 
NTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: As the Conven 

FA... Ph jology, $1.10 | call renewed attention to their three books, of quite 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical ORs 4.10 | uncommon beauty, and well qualified to lead the bright 
Resceoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 procession of Sunday School Singers. They are: 


Cc f Pr. Chemistry, 7 
— — — in Legic, AND LIFE. (35 cts.) McIntosh. 


’ . Physics 1.10 
Lesseusin Astronomy, 1.26 | BEACON LIGHT. (0 cts.) & Hoffuan 
Rducational Catalogue sent free on application. 
D LIFE” bas an extra edition 
15422 112 Fourth Ave, New York. Motes, for those who use that notation. 


43 Bleeker St. 
1 Echoes. ($1.) By Dr. W. O. Perkins. 
THOS. NELSON & 80 Wellesley Collection. ($1). By 0. 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. | H. Morse. Contain the best of graduation and other 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. | songs for —— VOICES, and are excellent College 


OUTLINES NE Imo, 

THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25.| 42¥ book mailed for retail price. 

THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. OLIVER DITSON & C., 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 421 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


Send for Catalogues. 387 tf p & 0 
ORTER OATES 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., „. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN Th No * — 
Educational Apparatus and Ma 14 & 16 |Buckwalter’s Spellers. 

PRANG'S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. | Astor Place, Natural 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. NEW YORK, [Raub’s Arithmetics. 

PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. Coates’s Comprehensive aker. 


Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 


Manufacturers of 109 \Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 


Raub’s Language Series. 
, WING MODELS. 
PRANG'S 38001. PENCILS. Wabash Ave., |Gummere’s Surveying. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. Thompson’s Political Economy. 


CHICAGO. \Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. Dickens's Child’s History 25 glend. 


For Catalogue and particulars address . 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, SEND TO 


399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. University Pu blishi ng Co. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, urray t., New Verk, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
PUBLISH NEW WORK, | GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &. 


31.28 EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


Putnam’s Atlases (1 2 780. to on 
The Bertce vols,” . IN ALGEBRA, 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. En „ 
God toin — of Biography, (new For admission to 

Brackett’s Poetry for Home and 80 


5.00 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 150 Yale, Amherst, and Dartmouth Colleges 


Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 i “ 
Pocket Classical Dictionary, .75| Harvard and Brown Universities, 
— AND — 


Btuttovant's 140%, | wassachusetts Institute of Technology 
— 4.40 For 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 


4.50 


Chadbourne’s 
Le Duc’s rr Draw. 4 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 73 | Sent by mail on receipt of price, 19 cts. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application — 
n THOMPSON, BROWN 4 co., 
NEW EDITION Reston. 


or 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS,| ENLancED EDITION oF 
Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M. DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY. 
Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. A TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY, based upon the system 
First Lines of English Grammar, Copy for exam.,25c.| of Mineralogy by Prof. J. D. Dana. Embraciog an 


Institu f Engl 1 extended Treutise of Chrystallography and Physical 
— es of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 500. Mineralogy. By Edw. S. Dana. Furatör of Mineral: 
Grammar of English Grammars, 1100 pp., royal oct. ogy, Yale College, with the codperation of James D. 
Price in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6.25. Dana. Illustrated by upwards of 800 wood-cuts and 
WILLIAM WOOD & co., one colored plate, Revised and enlarged edition. 


421 56 and 58 Lafayette Fl., New York, | Price, $3.50. 

In this revised edition, the chief additions are con- 
tained in four supplementary chapters, covering about 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, | titty ges. ot these two are devoted to deseriptions of 

new tn ruments and methods of research in Chrystal- 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. lography and ‘Physical Mineralogy; and the —— 
Westlake How to Write Letters. brief descriptions of the mine recently announced, 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. and a concise statement of important new facts in re- 
Lloyd's Literature fer Liule Folks, gard to the characters or occurrence of old species. A 
Raub“ Normal Spellers. number of new fizures are introduced in illustrations of 
Zern „ English Grammars. these subjects. The work has been repaged; and a new 
Pelton’s Uurivaied Outline Maps. index, much more complete than the former one, has 
Sheppard „ Constitution. been added. Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Peterson’s Science. 303 cow New York, J. W. & Sons New Descrip. Catalog gratis. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. invite the attention of Teachers and 
School Officers to the following Important New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


New Eclectic Geographies. Two Book Series. 


New Text, New Illustrations, 
features not found in — — -A Unequaled Maps, and many new 


White’s New Arithmetics. 


New Eclectic Copy-books 
The Blectic engraved, and re- graded. 


Thalheimer’s General Hist ; i 
or 
Greatly improved and enlarged by the 


and terms for sample copies and supplies for Arat introduction, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG O., Publishers 


Two Book Series. 
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